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Wartime Need for Day Care of Children 
Rutu A. McE.roy 


HE following report is based on a two- 

months’ study of the needs for day care 
of children of working mothers in New 
Haven and surrounding towns. As early as 
May, 1941, there was concern expressed by 
various groups in the community about 
problems resulting from the increasing em- 
ployment of women. In the fall of 1941, 
the Coalition Committee of the Council of 
Social Agencies was formed to give con- 
sideration to the recommendations of Susan 
Plant’s recent survey’? and to plan appro- 
priate means for meeting the problems that 
it brought to light. This committee was 
composed of two representatives—one from 
the board and one from the professional 
group of each of the six case work agencies 
participating. At its first meeting the 
Coalition Committee decided that before any 
action was taken either in expanding pro- 
grams of already existing agencies or 
developing new resources a case work 
follow-up of the survey was desirable. For 
this purpose the Family Society was asked 
to release the case worker responsible for 
case work in relation to the Leila Day 
Nursery. 

Arrangements were made also for the 
same case worker to be available for con- 
sultation for any parents in the community 


*Conducted in the summer of 1941, for the 
Council of Social Agencies, to determine the extent 
of the day care needs for children of working 
mothers. This was not a case work survey but 
rather a tabulation of data secured from social, 
health, and recreational groups. 


—many of them not known to social agen- 
cies—who might wish to discuss child care 
resources and what employment for the 
mother would mean in relation to the whole 
family situation. Publicity regarding this 
service was given through two newspaper 
articles, letters to the clergy of all denomi- 
nations, and to personnel managers at 
eleven factories where women are employed. 

The case worker planned to keep in touch 
with social agencies and all resources, both 
public and private, for the day care of chil- 
dren, in order to know what adjustments 
had been made to meet the present problem 
and what, if any, new facilities might be 
needed. 

This study did not represent the city’s 
total need for the day care of children, as a 
city-wide survey was not made. It was 
believed that it would be valid as a guide in 
understanding the problems of families and 
children brought about by the present 
emergency and would point to the types of 
community planning needed in meeting 
these problems. 


Cases Studied 


Miss Piant concluded from data received 
from fifteen private and four public social 
agencies that 144 families with 391 chil- 
dren were already needing, or would soon 
need, some form of day care. One hun- 
dred and two of the mothers were work- 
ing and 42 wanted to work but had been 
unable to find suitable care for their chil- 
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124 DAY CARE 
dren. Since the data collected by Miss 
Plant were secured from a variety of agen- 
cies, the Committee felt it was wise to 
re-examine these situations from a _ case 
work point of view in order to determine 
how serious the problem was after a period 
of two months, what families had been able 
to make satisfactory plans since the summer, 
and what problems still remained. 

Staff turnover, completion of the agen- 
cies’ summer programs, inclusion of brief- 
service cases in the original study, improve- 
ment of financial status making the agencies’ 
services no longer necessary, and the vary- 
ing types of agency services were factors 
necessitating the review as well as in limit- 
ing the selection of cases for further explora- 
tion. There were 54 families concerning 
which the agencies had no up-to-date in- 
formation, although in most instances the 
workers thought that the need for some 
form of day care for the children still 
existed. 

Twenty-nine families no longer needed 
plans, because of a change in the situation 
due to the father’s steadier employment or 
the mother’s inability to work. In 21 fami- 
lies satisfactory plans for the care of the 
children had been made since the summer. 
Leila Day Nursery had had a long waiting 
list but in September it was possible for 
several children to be admitted. Some fami- 
lies had been able to work out good plans 
with relatives and neighbors and in others 
the reopening of school and _ recreational 
facilities had helped to relieve the situation. 

Forty families involving 97 children from 
the original survey still needed some plan 
for day care. These families were known to 
either public or private family, children’s or 
health agencies ; they had all had very mar- 
ginal incomes, or relief, during the depres- 
sion years. In one-third of the families the 
mother had been deserted by or was sepa- 
rated from the father and the children were 
supported by the mother’s earnings, some 
contribution from the father, or by relief. 
They all had young children ; 6 families had 
one child, 15 had two children, the largest 
family was one of nine children and the 
next largest, six; fifty per cent of the fami- 
lies had more than two children. The 
fathers were employed in defense industries, 
laundries, garages, or as painters, paper- 
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hangers, and truck-drivers ; only a few were 
skilled workers and nearly all had secured 
their jobs within the past few months. The 
mothers were working in defense industries, 
in shirt or dress factories, in hotels, laun- 
dries, and stores; a few had been working 
for nearly a year but most of them had 
started in the spring. 

Sixty-two new family situations came to 


the attention of the case worker during the 


two-months’ study period; 40 by direct 
application because of publicity and 22 
through agency referrals. The agency re- 
ferrals included active or new cases not 
included in Miss Plant’s study, in which 
mothers were either employed or were plan- 
ning to work and had recently sought agency 
assistance in making adequate plans for the 
day care for their children. It was possible 
for the case worker to suggest satisfactory 
plans for three of these families. 

Of the 40 families who made direct ap- 
plication to the case worker 13 sought advice 
regarding employment in connection with 
caring for children either in a nursery or in 
their own homes. These were mothers, 
some with grown families of their own, who 
because of home responsibilities, training, or 
experience, felt that their greatest contribu- 
tion to defense would be in providing good 
physical care and training for one child or 
more in cases where the mother was regu- 
larly employed. Since New Haven does 
not have a foster day care program these 
homes have not been evaluated from this 
standpoint. In the opinion of the case 
worker at least five of these homes might 
meet the requirements of a good foster day 
home. Three of the mothers had enough 
experience and training to indicate their po- 
tentialities as assistant teachers or as visit- 
ing housekeepers in homes where there were 
several children needing supervision. 

Of the remaining 27 direct applications, 7 
were interested in discussing what would be 
involved for the children and the parents if 
the mother did go to work and had some 
question in their own minds as to the 
advisability of such a plan. The other 
20 mothers asked for specific suggestions 
regarding day nurseries, private nursery 
schools, an adequate person to come into 
the home to care for children and help with 
the housework, or a private home where 
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children could be cared for by the day. 
Seven of these 27 families had never been 
known to a social agency, 4 had had contact 
only with the Visiting Nurse Association, 
one was receiving agency service at the time 
of application, and 15 families had been 
known previously but were not at the time 
of application receiving service from any 
agency. Five families were referred to the 
appropriate agencies because of an imme- 
diate need for service. 

The percentage of separated parents in 
this group was the same as in the group 
from Miss Plant’s study, one-third of the 
total ; the size of the families did not vary as 
greatly, only two families had more than 
three children, the majority had only two. 
Thirteen of the mothers were working and 
their employment was a recent plan in all 
but one instance; 10 of the fathers had had 
steady jobs for at least two years. In these 
families the mothers were planning to work 
for only a limited time to increase the stand- 
ards of living and to provide more finartsial 
security for the future. In general, these 
parents were more highly skilled workers 
than were those in Miss Plant’s group. 

From Miss Plant’s survey and the new 
cases, a total of 86 families with 180 children 
were considered by the case worker as need- 
ing, or soon to need, some form of service 
in regard to the day care of children. Fifty- 
eight mothers were employed at the time of 
the study and their 116 children were being 
inadequately cared for during the day by 
neighbors, older brothers and sisters, rela- 
tives, or hired girls who might leave at a 
moment’s notice to take a better-paid factory 
job. 

The following illustrations are typical of 
the family situations, the problems, and the 
needs as indicated by the parents in talking 
with the case worker. 


1. Mr. and Mrs. A have both been working since 
spring. It is their first opportunity in years to be 
independent. To both, the bills have been a source 
of great worry, especially since the mother’s 
serious illness last year. The children have been 
troublesome and at times have got out of hand. 
Now with alternating night shifts there is an 
additional problem, particularly during the weeks 
the 1l-year-old daughter has to be left in charge 
during the night. During the day the mother’s 
rest is broken by the 2- and 4-year-old children in 
the home. Previously she has been most resource- 
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ful in her planning for them when they needed 
special attention and has welcomed the school’s 
interest, particularly in her 8-year-old son. The 
parents are now working to relieve the financial 
pressures and the nurse who knows this family 
feels that their relationship is such that they will 
work together in trying to give the children as 
much security as possible. The family would be 
interested in using nursery care for the two 
youngest children as a way of giving the mother 
more adequate rest and would be able to pay nearly 
the full cost of such care. 

2. Last summer Mrs. B signed one of the ques- 
tionnaires sent out at the playgrounds. She was 
employed from 3 to 11 p.m., her husband went to 
work at 5 p.m. and all evening the family of nine 
children were under the care of the 12-year-old 
girl, the oldest in the family. When Mrs. B was 
interviewed she said, “ Things are better now my 
husband is working days, he has just got a steady 
job.” As Mrs. B talked it seemed as though 
12-year-old Alice had a good deal of responsi- 
bility. She had to meet her mother right after 
school to care for the two youngest children. She 
had to supervise the other six after school and 
help prepare supper. She had one night a week 
for her scout meetings but on Saturdays the 
cleaning had to be done and she again had respon- 
sibility for the family while the mother and father 
were at work. This is the parents’ first chance 
for an adequate income since they have been mar- 
ried. At first Mrs. B’s earnings had to go for 
maintenance expenses but now Mr. B is working 
full time and some new furniture will be possible. 
Mrs. B hates to put so much responsibility on 
Alice and wondered if there were anyone like the 
WPA housekeeper they used to have when she 
was on relief. If someone like that were available 
for a few hours a day, she would be glad to pay 
for the service. 

3. Mrs. C had learned of possible plans for day 
care of children through the newspaper and the 
letter read by the priest in church. Her two 
children, 11 and 9, are too old for nursery care 
but still seem to need supervision at lunch time 
and after school until she returns home. Her son 
often refuses to eat the lunch his older sister 
prepares. He is not strong and needs nourish- 
ment. Mrs. C felt if she could only arrange for 
supervised lunches it would mean much to her. 
She was willing to have the case worker talk with 
the school about possible plans and was eager to do 
her part in any planning in her section of the 
community. 


Twenty-eight mothers had been unable 
to make any plans for the care of their chil- 
dren. There were 64 children in this group. 
The case worker felt that some of these 








mothers lacking good plans would make 
inadequate provision because the pressure of 
work was so great; the others would be able 
to make constructive use of good resources if 
they were available. 

The following case examples are illustra- 
tive of the type of service offered by the 
case worker to mothers who were consider- 
ing going to work: 


1. When Mrs. D came to consult the worker 
about resources for care of her children should 
she work, she showed real interest in making this 
change only if she could be sure the care would 
be good. Her husband’s earnings had been, and 
still were, adequate for the needs of their family 
of three children. However, there had never been 
any leeway for possible illnesses or a chance to 
get ahead. Mrs. D wanted to try working and 
both her husband and the children thought of this, 
as she did, as temporary. If it worked out satis- 
factorily, however, she might continue to save for 
their home. Mrs. D welcomed the suggestions 
about resources, and particularly the consultation 
with the worker as a way of helping her see the 
many factors involved in such a decision. 

2. Mrs. E, the mother of four children, ranging 
in age from 3 to 9, came in response to the 
newspaper publicity. She had had to give up her 
work two weeks ago after a change in shifts, as 
this meant the children were left unsupervised 
during the day. During the summer her hours 
and her husband’s had overlapped very little and a 
neighbor had looked in on the children for her. 
After having received relief for a long time, the 
family now needed many things and the creditors 
were pressing for immediate payment. Mr. E’s 
twenty dollars a week could not meet everything 
at once. Mrs. E was particularly anxious to have 
some dental work done too as she had needed 
this for some time. She thought if the two 
youngest children could have day care she could 
pay something for this and then she would be able 
to work and get ahead. Now it is a constant 
struggle to manage current expenses even without 
the pressures of the bills on her husband’s earn- 
ings. Knowing this family as we do through 
contacts in the past, we feel that the mother’s 
working is a sound plan for her family, if the 
children can have adequate care. ' 


Types of Care Needed 


The 180 children included in this study 
do not represent the total need of the entire 
city since cases were selected only from 
those submitted by social agencies and from 
families who made direct application to the 
case worker. From the discussions with 
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school principals and from the fact that at 
least 5,000 women are employed in one fac- 
tory, we have every reason to believe that 
if a city-wide survey were made the numbers 
of children needing care would be greatly 
increased. It is difficult to estimate what 
the numbers will be when the local factories 
are operating at the maximum of employ- 
ment needed by the defense program. 

The most frequent request was for facilities 
for child care groups where children could go 
for the day and be cared for under adequate 
supervision with a regular program for rest, 
play, and at least one meal. A program of 
this sort would be limited to children be- 
tween the ages of two to six or possibly 
eight years of age, in co-operation with the 
local school; unless transportation were 
provided this service would be limited to 
the immediate neighborhood in which it was 
located. If the mother is working on a late 
afternoon or evening shift, day care is im- 
portant for the child so that the mother can 
get the necessary rest but a supplementary 
plan is necessary if the father’s hours are 
irregular or if there is no one to be with 
the children at night. Groups set up for the 
day care of children may have to extend 
their hours both earlier and later but indi- 
vidual consideration will have to be given 
to the length of time each child is to spend 
away from home and parents. Early morn- 
ing hours and later evening hours for the 
child have to be considered in relation to 
his needs for regular and unbroken rest. 
Day care in a child care group was felt by 
parents and the case worker to be a possible 
plan for 101 of these 180 children. 

Nursery school teachers, psychologists, 
and educators all agree that a child is not 
ready for a group experience until about 
the age of two. Until that age at least, a 
child under normal circumstances gains the 
most security for later life experiences from 
being in his own home and with his own 
parents. When this is not possible, day 
care in a foster home or with a suitable 
person coming in for full or part time can 
be fairly satisfactory substitutes if thought- 
fully planned and carried out. For the 
older child who does not live in the neigh- 
borhood of a child care center or who has 
difficulties getting along in a group, foster 
day care also is a possible solution. When 
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parents’ working hours are such that there 
are only a few hours in the day when the 
child, or children, would be left alone, a 
visiting housekeeper for those few hours 
would be helpful. A number of mothers 
felt the need of someone who could assist 
with the housework as well as the care of 
the children. Foster day care would help 
to meet the need for 45 children and 34 
children could be cared for in their own 
homes if a suitable full- or part-time house- 
keeper were available through a visiting 
housekeeper project. 

If supervision before and after school and 
during the lunch hour were available at 
some of the schools, many children from 9 
to 14 years would be more adequately cared 
for and older children could be relieved of 
some of the responsibility of caring for 
younger brothers and sisters. Trained visit- 
ing housekeepers on call in times of illness 
would mean better care for sick youngsters 
and freedom from worry for the mothers. 


Income, Ability to Pay, Location 


At the time of the study 9 families were 
on relief and 13 families had incomes of 
over $50 a week. The income of 19 fami- 
lies was under $20 a week, 24 families had 
incomes between $20 and $30 a week, 9 
families had weekly incomes of from $30 
to $40, and 12 families earned from $40 to 
$50 a week. 

The average cost of care in a child care 
group or in a foster day care home is 
one dollar a day for each child; the pre- 
vailing wage for a visiting housekeeper is 
forty to fifty cents an hour and ten to fifteen 
dollars a week for full time. It was esti- 
mated that 39 families would be able to 
meet only a small part of the cost of care, 
14 families could meet at least one-half of 
the cost, and 33 families would be able 
to meet the total expense. Parents indi- 
cated a willingness to assume responsibility 
for the expense involved when income war- 
ranted it; their greatest concern was that 
no resources were available. 

The 86 families in the study lived in 
various sections of New Haven and three 
surrounding towns. The three day nur- 
series and most of the recreational facilities, 
all of which were over-taxed, were concen- 
trated in the congested areas leaving other 
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sections of the city with very inadequate 
child care or recreational resources. 


Community Contacts and Trends 


In addition to discussing plans for day 
care of children of working mothers with 
the parents interested, we also talked with 
social workers of both public and private 
family, children’s, health, recreation, and 
group work agencies; school principals; 
and protective officers. From these discus- 
sions certain trends directly related to this 
problem were noted. 

Children’s agencies were faced with a 
severe curtailment in the number of avail- 
able foster homes; in both prospective 
homes and those in use foster mothers were 
going to work. From many families where 
both parents were employed full time, agen- 
cies were receiving applications for place- 
ment of the children, a step which could not 
be recommended under the circumstances. 

Family agency workers have consulted 
the case worker regarding nursery school 
facilities, possible foster day care resources, 
and other plans for day care. In some in- 
stances employment for the mother for a 
limited time was felt to be wise from the 
standpoint of the total family situation. 
There were other situations in which the 
mother was influenced to go to work by 
patriotic broadcasts, the glowing accounts 
of friends, and the need for more money. 
Mothers with very young children, in some 
instances separated from their husbands, 
had opportunities for employment because 
of previous work experience. Because fa- 
cilities were so limited and only available in 
certain sections of the city, it was hard for 
parents and case workers to make a plan 
that would give these children even a 
minimum of security. 

Recreational and group work agencies 
indicated that their groups for older children 
were falling off or changing in personnel 
because girls especially were being kept at 
home to care for younger brothers and 
sisters. Programs were being expanded as 
far as staff and space would permit but in 
many sections there were no recreational 
facilities where boys and girls could play 
off the streets and under some supervision. 
Opportunities for club and handicraft activi- 
ties were very limited and teachers reported 
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that many children were attending movies 
or hanging around street corners and bowl- 
ing alleys because they had nothing else 
to do after school hours. The families living 
adjacent to the housing project were feeling 
the need for more recreational facilities and 
the one community house was being used to 
its full capacity. The parents’ group in this 
area asked for day nursery facilities for their 
children and one church in the section 
offered its building for the use of a nursery 
group. 

The protective agencies reported no in- 
crease in the number of cases of actual 
neglect or court hearings in connection with 
juvenile delinquency. The juvenile proba- 
tion officer had recently been called in on a 
consultative basis, however, in many more 
instances than usual by churches and clubs 
and there are indications of increasing minor 
delinquencies among adolescent boys because 
of inadequate supervision. 

School principals in several different sec- 
tions of the city were consulted in order to 
learn what effect the employment of mothers 
was having on children from varying social 
and economic groups. In the poorer, 
crowded areas near factories where mothers 
have always worked, at least seasonally, 
children were coming to school more ade- 
quately dressed and with as much attention 
to cleanliness and health as formerly. In 
the middle-class and semi-residential sec- 
tions where many mothers were going to 
work for the first time children were not as 
clean nor as well cared for as they had been 
previously. Many children were buying 
more milk and had more money for extra 
expenses and contributions. 

In several schools tardiness and absences, 
directly related to the mothers’ employment, 
were noted. Children of 10 and 11 were 
late because they had to accompany younger 
brothers and sisters or the neighbors’ chil- 
dren to school; plans for the noon lunch 
were often inadequate. Illness during school 
hours was a problem when there was no 
one at home to care for the child sent home. 
Mothers were loath to report contagious 
diseases and were unable to give the proper 
care in beginning illnesses for fear of losing 
their jobs. 

Requests were received for children to 
attend both morning and afternoon kinder- 
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garten sessions so that the mother would 
not have to make another plan for morning 
or afternoon care. Many children came to 
the school playgrounds before and after 
school hours and the question of supervision 
and responsibility in case of accidents was a 
serious one for the school staff. 


Conclusions and Specific Suggestions 


The problems indicated by this study are 
not new; social agencies and communities 
have always had the problem of some 
mothers who were working, of children 
poorly clothed and cared for, tardinesses 
and truancy, usually traceable to some in- 
adequacies on the part of parents. When 
these same problems are multiplied in num- 
ber as they are now and as there is every 
evidence that they will continue to be, the 
situation becomes a very serious one for 
families and communities. Mothers cannot 
do their best work in the shop or factory 
when they are worried about what is 
happening at home; communities have ad- 
ditional burdens and expense in health 
problems and the many troubles that develop 
when children do not have adequate super- 
vision and training. Keeping these prob- 
lems at a minimum now through adequate 
facilities for the care of children of working 
mothers will help the defense program, 
strengthen family relationships so important 
in times such as these, and provide security 
so necessary for growing children. 

From the facts in this study, it was evi- 
dent that more facilities for the day care of 
children were needed, and that many parents 
were anxious that this need be met. Par- 
ents are able to pay a large share of the 
operating expenses but it appears to be the 
comimunity’s responsibility to plan and set 
up the necessary facilities. New Haven is 
fortunate in having an active Council of 
Social Agencies that is alert to future as 
well as present needs and has had experi- 
ence in leadership in community planning. 
The Coalition Committee agreed with the 
Washington Conference held at the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau July 31 and August 1, 1941, 
that “plans for the day care of children 
should be integrated with the whole com- 
munity program for public and private 
assistance, social services to children, health 
protection, education, and recreation.” 
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The following specific suggestions were 
offered for meeting the needs in New 
Haven: 


1. That there be a continuing center for 
consultation for parents who wish to dis- 
cuss problems created for families and 
children when mothers go to work. Fami- 
lies have used this service during the study 
and the value of it has been indicated. 

2. That at least two new child care 
groups be set up. The possibility of co- 
operation with WPA should be explored, 
and locations considered in relation to the 
section of the city where the greatest need 
exists and where space can be found not 
directly in the neighborhood of a defense 
factory. 

3. That a foster day care program for 
New Haven be instituted. During the 
study there were several indications through 
direct application that foster day care homes 
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were available. It was suggested that a 
committee be formed to study ways in 
which such a program has been developed 
in other communities and how it could be 
related to the existing family and children’s 
agencies in New Haven. 

4. That the possibility of a visiting house- 
keeper program be explored. Some women 
have already indicated that they could take 
part-time work of this sort as their part in 
the defense program, since they could not do 
factory work. A committee to study the 
experience of other communities with such a 
program and how it might be related to 
the existing agencies was suggested. 

5. That the need for school lunches and 
supervision during lunch time and _ before 
and after school be made known. 

6. That the Group Work and Recrea- 
tional Section of the Council be advised 
of the need for additional facilities for 
recreation. 


Case Work Services Offered by Family Agencies 


FRANK J. HERTEL 


OR more than a decade now, public and 

private family agencies have been chart- 
ing a rough and shifting course. But their 
objective has remained fixed and constant 
—a fuller and more secure life for the 
American family. 

The thirties were a severe test for both 
public and private family agencies. For the 
public agency, the road was constantly up- 
grade. Rigid policies, mounting case loads; 
uninformed communities—all obstructed 
public agency development. Yet in spite 
of these handicaps the method we call social 
case work took root in its new setting. For 
the private agency, life was unendingly 
complex. Curtailment of funds, questions 
about purpose and function, high turnover 
in personnel—all hindered rapid and clearly 
defined progress. But confusions and lack 
of understanding often form a good base 
against which to test the validity of an 
agency’s purpose. The fact that the private 
family agency was studied and surveyed 
only to be strengthened, examined and cross 
examined only to have its need reaffirmed, 
put out of business only to return again, is 
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strong testimony to the essential character 
of its services. 

The forties present still unsolved ques- 
tions and many new problems to the family 
field. For the public agency there is the 
growing necessity for focusing community 
concern on social problems other than un- 
employment. For ten years our public 
agencies have “rested their case”’ on the 
glaring economic needs of the unemployed. 
With increased employment, however, the 
term emergency loses its weight and force. 
This means that the needs of men and 
women who cannot work are in danger of 
going unmet. For the private agency there 
is still the intricate problem of revised 
alignments with other agencies within the 
functional field of social case work. For 
both there continues to be the undiminish- 
ing need for qualified personnel. These are 
matters which are going to call for aggres- 
sive planning and leadership on the part of 
all family agencies. 

Paramount among all new problems are 
those precipitated by war. Before long the 
public agency will be called upon to sup- 
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plement a vast plan of allowances to the 
families of men in active service. Also, it 
will have to underpin community-wide plans 
for meeting problems of civilian disaster, 
evacuation, and mass feeding and housing. 
Already, private family agencies have taken 
leadership in focusing the resources of com- 
munities on the problems of the rejected 
selectee. In addition, they have assisted 
local draft boards in numerous communities 
in handling questions of deferment. Many 
additional challenges will emerge for the 
private agency during the war emergency. 
Will we look upon such developments and 
departures from normal as_ troublesome 
impedimenta, or will we accept them as 
important community services, concretely 
related to our basic responsibility for meet- 
ing new and unexplored community needs? 
There can be but one answer. 

Against this only too general and spotty 
backdrop of past and current problems let 
us turn to the particular assignment of this 
paper. Its title carries a familiar ring. But 
the fact that the same subject always reveals 
a changing content speaks well for the 
dynamics of our agency performance. And 
yet, past conference papers on this same 
general theme do disclose one striking 
similarity—a deep regard for the worth 
and potential strength of individual human 
beings. Out of this conviction has emerged 
the method of social case work. These past 
conference papers, without exception, also 
identify another focus of the family agency 
—a focus upon community action that will 
change and improve the conditions under 
which families live. These are the unchang- 
ing basic functions of the family agency. 

True, the private family agency has 
shifted its sphere of activity during recent 
years so as not to overlap the responsibili- 
ties of the public agency, but this has had 
the positive result of directing its uses of 
financial assistance into new and unmet 
areas of need and of extending case work 
service to the marginal income and economi- 
cally independent family. The new rela- 
tionship between public and private family 
agencies has in no sense changed the basic 
function or method of either. 

But the specializations which family agen- 
cies are constantly developing to implement 
their basic program do change. The trend 
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toward adapting services to particular needs 
has been especially notable during recent 
years. Of particular interest is the fact 
that these services are concerned with meet- 
ing the very practical problems of family 
living. It is within the memory of all of us 
how the private family agency, immediately 
following its relinquishment of responsibility 
for maintenance relief, felt compelled to 
clothe itself in colorful and modernistic 
terminology. The private agency of that 
period was defensive and anxious. We 
wanted the community to think that we were 
different, and in many quarters we were 
guilty of interpreting services that in prac- 
tice we were not ready to perform. 

But subsequent years brought greater se- 
curity and balance. We recognized that an 
interest in behavior and personality did not 
necessarily rule out a responsibility for de- 
veloping skills which would have application 
to the more common and more easily iso- 
lated problems of family life. Was it not 
this broadening in emphasis that prompted 
the Family Welfare Association of America 
Committee on Problems of Family Finan- 
cial Management to inquire about such de- 
velopments in October of last year? This 
inquiry, you will recall, sent to a selected 
number of public and private member agen- 
cies, posed questions regarding the following 
specialized services: (1) Credit buying and 
debt adjustment; (2) employment service ; 
(3) family budgeting; (4) housing; (5) 
insurance adjustment; (6) legal aid; (7) 
management of small investments, property 
holdings, personal business enterprises, and 
so on; (8) nutrition; (9) vocational adjust- 
ment. This inquiry was significant because 
it recognized that new departures or at least 
renewed emphases were occurring in family 
agency programing. 

The replies to this inquiry, together with 
other information available in our national 
office, reveal within the past several years a 
reshaping of effort to meet some of the more 
practical problems that families bring to us 
for solution. 

Special and renewed attention is being 
given to problems of debt adjustment. The 
causes and meaning of debt have been 
studied and examined by family agency 
workers for years. The questions it pre- 
sents for clarification are complex. Is debt 
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so rooted in psychological factors that no 
amount of manipulation accomplishes any 
lasting result? In large families of marginal 
income is there actually any solution for 
debt other than relief? What are the psy- 
chological implications of wage assignment ? 
In what ways does our responsibility to 
the creditor affect our relationship to the 
debtor? In spite of these still unsolved 
questions many family agencies are forging 
ahead in this area. There appears to be a 
definite indication that agencies are strength- 
ening their relationship with personal finance 
companies—in some cases working side by 
side with such companies on the broader 
problems of loan legislation, and in other 
cases offering their services to the individual 
client. 

Visiting homemaker service has been 
another specialization assumed by a sizable 
number of agencies within the past several 
years. This is in no sense a new or untested 
service, but the fact that it is being so rap- 
idly extended has real significance as to its 
need and value. The Directory of Private 
Agencies Having Programs of Supervised 
Homemaker Service, issued in January, 
1942, by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, con- 
tains a listing of some 25 different family 
agencies. In addition there are a number 
of children’s agencies offering such service. 
Special mention should be made of the fact 
that homemaker service is one of the few 
subjects on which a national committee of 
case workers from various fields has been at 
work. This committee is constantly study- 
ing new developments, recording their ex- 
periences, and sharing their questions and 
findings with the field as a whole. 

Vocational guidance and employment 
counseling services, while limited numeri- 
cally, are being seriously explored by 
certain private agencies. Several employ 
professionally trained vocational counselors 
who offer a high degree of specialization 
to the community. In other agencies com- 
petent social case workers serve as employ- 
ment consultants. In one such community, 
the agency’s focus is summarized in this 
way: “ The job, then, is twofold: helping 
employed people keep their equilibrium and 
stay on the job, and helping people who for 
some special reason, not always readily 
determined, do not have a job, prepare 
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themselves for work and find work that they 
are able to do.” ! 

Public agencies are also pioneering in 
vocational guidance. Two important pieces 
of work that come immediately to mind are 
those sponsored by the Denver Bureau of 
Public Welfare and the Minneapolis Divi- 
sion of Public Relief. In Minneapolis, the 
public family agency, with funds furnished 
by WPA, has established a vocational guid- 
gice service for clients known to the agency. 
Aptitudes, skills, and interests are measured 
by a_ staff of qualified counselors and 
psychologists. This assists the agency in 
placing men at work in occupations suited 
to their abilities. When training or retrain- 
ing is needed, existing public facilities such 
as WPA retraining courses, vocational 
schools and the State Department for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation are used. When these 
facilities are inadequate or lacking, the 
private family agency provides the funds 
necessary for carrying out the individual's 
program for occupational rehabilitation. 
This latter development, though new, sug- 
gests a sound base for public-private agency 
co-operation in meeting a particular area of 
need. It has been found, also, that the 
private agency can be of assistance to the 
public agency client who reveals a history 
of poor work habits and faulty attitudes 
toward authority. 

The concern of family agencies for the 
housing needs of families is by no means 
new, but is being redirected to meet modern 
conditions. In earlier days one of the major 
community objectives of every Charity Or- 
ganization Society was improved housing. 
This interest and objective has continued 
through the years until today few major 
cities in the country are without public 
housing authorities. Public and_ private 
family agencies alike have offered their 
accumulated information and experience to 
such authorities to the end that housing 
projects will be planned in accordance with 
the needs of the families who are to occupy 
them. 

Too, large scale housing has introduced 
new problems—problems of tenant selection 
and occupancy. It is in this area that family 
agencies can make an additional contribu- 
tion. I refer to the now well known co- 
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operative project of the Family Service 
Association of Washington, D. C., and the 
management of the Greenbelt, Maryland, 
Farm Security Administration Community. 
Here a social case worker from the family 
agency served as Tenants Relations Con- 
sultant. The cases referred to her for indi- 
vidualized care included: “ families whose 
accumulated debts and personal problems 
prevented regular payment of rent; mar- 
ginal income families needing help with 
budgeting . . .; illness which involved 
medical attention the family could not afford, 
and the cost of which threatened economic 
stability; domestic incompatibility which 
threatened the family’s economic stability, or 
was disturbing to their happiness; extreme 
emotional disturbance which in some in- 
stances caused conflict with neighbors ; fami- 
lies needing to be steered to existing com- 
munity resources ; unemployment.”? During 
the past year this kind of co-operative serv- 
ice has found similar adaptation in other 
communities. 

Home economics and nutrition services 
are emerging again after a period of decline 
within the family agency setting. During 
times like the present, with living costs 
shooting skyward, the marginal income 
family in particular will need assistance in 
making essential adjustments. Within this 
area of practical need would seem to lie 
unlimited opportunity for an expansion of 
specialized and expert service. The desira- 
bility of relating such service to a general 
program of community education is obvious. 
The use of bulletins, radio, and newspapers 
would insure a wide base for the dissemina- 
tion of helpful advice and information. Some 
agencies, with the assistance of expert staff, 
have already moved in this direction. I 
refer to such monthly bulletins as Nutrition 
Notes and Economy News.’ Another agency 
edits a weekly newspaper column on “ Hints 
to Housewives,” and still others are prepar- 
ing special articles on timely nutrition prob- 
lems for general public consumption. 

I am sure that this brief examination of 
new trends and emphases in no way presents 
a complete coverage of the full range of 
projects assumed by family agencies in re- 


*Hicuuicuts, F.W.A.A., January, 1941, p. 134. 
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cent years to insure a greater adaptation of 
program to the practical problems of family 
life. On the other hand, I believe that this 
kind of even partial examination provides a 
strong clue as to the areas of service in 
which we are likely to see an even greater 
extension of agency effort. 

The past several years also reveal other 
major developments. I should like to speak 
of three which suggest vital implications for 
the future. First, we find that there has 
been a renewed interest in the question of 
charging fees for service given. Private 
agencies, large and small, from coast to 
coast, have given careful thought to the 
question, but few specific plans have been 
proposed. Within recent months, however, 
several experiments have been initiated. 
The Jewish Social Service Bureau of Pitts- 
burgh has established a special office acces- 
sible to its potential clientele. Two case 
workers, one a man and one a woman, are 
available for consultation on premarital and 
post-marital problems. Fees will be adapted 
to a graduated scale of income. A similar 
announcement has come from the Jewish 
Social Service Association of New York 
City. This agency, too, has established a 
special office for persons who can pay. Can 
it be that these two courageous enterprises 
mark the beginning of a new departure for 
private family agencies generally ? 

A second development of growing impor- 
tance is that of consultation to other agen- 
cies. This service now includes a wide 
range of institutions, such as day nurseries 
and sanitaria, as well as certain kinds of 
specialized agencies which do not employ 
case work staff, such as visiting nurses’ asso- 
ciations, and so on. This kind of service 
has two advantages: (1) It serves to make 
the skills of social case workers more gen- 
erally available; (2) it often results in a 
selected and early referral of cases to family 
agencies—cases where preventive work is 
still possible. It should be noted that this 
method of service can also take an alter- 
nate turn—a turn which places the family 
agency on the receiving end of the service. 
In one such community, the public family 
agency, concerned about the children in the 
families under its care, sought the help and 
consultation of a second agency, the director 
of which is a psychiatrist. Individual cases 
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are presented and discussed, the psychiatrist 
assisting in diagnosis and treatment plans. 
This is an excellent way of helping public 
agency workers of varying skills and train- 
ing define their responsibility in different 
case situations and identify what they should 
or should not attempt to do in terms of 
treatment. 

A third trend (or, perhaps I should say, 
rediscovery of a characteristic which is as 
old as family case work itself) is the current 
emphasis in family agency practice on indi- 
vidualizing the needs of each member of the 
family group. What agency within recent 
years, for example, has not had staff com- 
mittees or seminars specifically devoted to 
the study of small children, adolescents, 
young married couples, aged people, and 
so on? 

The misunderstandings that exist in com- 
munities around the family agency’s concern 
for children are both startling and serious. 
Recently a family agency in a mid-west city 
was asked by a major radio station to direct 
and develop a weekly program which is 
called, “ Your Child and You.” When an 
agency representative told a social work 
friend about the project, his friend’s first 
response was: “ But I didn’t know that your 
agency worked with children, I thought you 
only helped families.” It does seem to sur- 
prise people at times to learn that family 
agencies are doing important things for and 
with children. Is this because we have 
been too modest and apologetic about our 
accomplishments ? 

Actually, have we not learned a great deal 
about problems of children both from our 
own practice and from the allied fields of 
medicine and education? We know about 
the fears and anxieties which often develop 
around the arrival of the first child in a 
home ; we know what the birth of the second 
child often means to the first; we have a 
fund of tested knowledge about the pitfalls 
of habit training; we know about the great 
importance of socialization and under what 
conditions it is most likely to develop. With 
this fund of information are we not in a posi- 
tion to counsel with parents who are fearful 
about the welfare of their children? Also, 
we have learned much about direct treatment 
work with children. Take the delinquent 
child for example—do we not have ample 
evidence of the response of the delinquent to 
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the understanding, affection, and security 
which can be provided through the worker? 

This process of individualization is not 
new in family agencies but our own insight 
into its ramifications is constantly deepening 
and enlarging. 

A discussion of this kind, related as it is 
to family agency trends and services, and 
taking place within four months after 
“ Pearl Harbor” cannot overlook or mini- 
mize the grave problems that lie ahead. No 
one can say, certainly, that the F.W.A.A. 
has been indifferent or apathetic. Many 
months prior to “ Pearl Harbor” our na- 
tional and field staffs were at work on for- 
ward looking plans to keep our agency 
services promptly geared to the vital phases 
of our war program. The very excellent 
series of “ Blue Bulletins,” the rapid shift in 
the planning of staff time, and the early 
appointment of a Committee on Family 
Welfare Program in the War and Post-War 
Period are examples of what I mean. This 
latter Committee is already at work giving 
thoughtful and detailed consideration to the 
problems of war which will soon affect 
family life in every community regardless of 
size or location. These exigencies include: 

Problems arising from employment due to 
national defense, and from unemployment 
due to government priorities. Newly found 
employment, following long periods of in- 
activity and dependency, is often accom- 
panied by new problems. For example, in 
some communities where men are returning 
to work by the thousands, the problem of 
garnishment is threatening family security. 
In one city I am informed about, several 
thousand garnishments per month are sweep- 
ing through one plant alone. , This gives rise 
to a need for family budgeting and credit 
adjustment services. Provided with ade- 
quate staff, the family agencies in this com- 
munity could perform a useful service to 
both employee and employer. 

Problems arising from migration to new 
communities for defense employment. Many 
communities are already feeling the effects 
of a rapid influx of new population. Popu- 
lations of some cities have doubled and 
tripled within the year. This has given rise 
to “ trailer camps ” and the “sky-rocketing”’ 
of rents. Children are without play facili- 
ties. Some families do not find the work 
for which they are searching. Suddenly, 
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and for reasons that do not seem too rea- 
sonable, they are labeled and treated as 
transients. 

Problems arising from evacuation and 
disaster. Already, plans are being laid for 
the evacuation of children from our west- 
ern coastal cities to inland communities. 
The problems created by evacuation under 
war conditions are new to social work in this 
country. It is important that family agen- 
cies initiate and participate in the original 
planning so that they are ready to offer their 
services on a moment’s notice. In case of 
enemy attack—and the possibility no longer 
seems remote—family agency services will 
immediately come into play. There should 
be no need to emphasize the importance of 
keeping families together or in close touch 
under such conditions. 

Problems arising from the employment of 
mothers of young children in war industry. 
England, by this time, has had extensive 
experience with such problems. I quote 
from a recent Bulletin from Britain*: 
“Mothers of young children in England, 
although not liable for conscription, are 
volunteering in increasing numbers for war 
work. All over Britain, Government- 
operated nurseries, both day and residential, 
are undertaking the care of young children 
whose mothers want to take war jobs. At 
present, there are 276 wartime day nurseries, 
each taking forty children under five years 
of age; 374 more are being built. By April, 
1942, 500 nurseries will take care of 20,000 
children, and 700 more will be under prepa- 
ration. Apart from these, residential day 
nurseries, nursery classes and play centers, 
now accommodating 6,500 children, are 
being expanded to take 88,000.” 

In this country plans are now under way 
for a rapid expansion in nursery school or 
child care centers. Funds have been made 
available by the federal government. But 
the proper execution of these extensive plans 
requires more than funds. Skilled personnel 
is needed both to operate the centers and to 
determine eligibility for care. Already 
family agencies are being requested to give 
staff service to meet this latter problem. In 


*Dr. Winifred C. Cullis: “ Nurseries Free 
Mothers for War Work,” Bulletins from Britain, 
No. 79, p. 11, The British Library of Information, 
New York. 
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one such community, twenty centers will be 
opened as the need develops. It will be 
necessary to use trained volunteers to deter- 
mine eligibility and the family agency has 
been asked to give the required supervision 
for a temporary period. This process of 
determining eligibility is intricate. It is not 
merely a question of checking the authen- 
ticity of jobs and determining what the fee, 
if any, for nursery school care shall be. 
There are the added questions of evaluating 
where individual mothers are actually needed 
most, in defense industry or in the home; of 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages 
to the child and of putting families in touch 
with the proper social work resources from 
time to time. There is much of permanent 
value that can grow out of this experience. 
For the neurotic child nursery schools can 
perform a lasting service. They will be as 
greatly needed during the post-war period 
as now. 

Problems arising from military service. 
Here, as in all the above areas of meeting 
new war needs, public agencies, private 
agencies, U.S.O., and the American Red 
Cross will need to pool their efforts and re- 
sources. The emphasis must be on meeting 
need and not on who shall meet it. By this 
time local tentative agreements governing 
the working relationships between Red 
Cross, U.S.O., public agencies, and private 
agencies are emerging. Within the next few 
months there will be increasing requests of 
family agencies to loan staff to this organi- 
zation or to this or that project. The re- 
quests will carry pressures and will be diffi- 
cult to resist. However, isn’t it more sound 
to proceed on the basis of clear working 
agreements which peg allocations of duties 
and services under individual and respon- 
sible agency management ? 

In conclusion, I am sure it seems clear to 
all of us that joint and collective community 
action is more essential today than ever 
before. Historical ways of doing things pre- 
sent rigid alignments between agencies and 
even current practices which we have so 
tediously nurtured must give way to change. 
For the family agency this does not call for 
the surrender of basic purpose. It does call 
for a willingness to enlarge our scope of 
activity—the assumption of a dynamic rather 
than a static role in the community. 
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A Study of Reopened Cases 


Morris H. Price AND YONATA L. FELDMAN 


HE Jewish Board of Guardians is con- 

cerned with the prevention and treatment 
of personality problems in children. The 
length of time deemed necessary to achieve 
our goals and the intensity of treatment can 
be determined case by case. From an agency 
viewpoint we find that obstacles preventing 
successful achievement are mainly our lack 
of understanding of personality difficulties 
and of skills necessary for their correction. 
The structure of the agency provides for 
service by a trained worker or a volunteer, 
for placement in a controlled or semi- 
controlled environment, and for group expe- 
rience. Our use of these various resources, 
singly or in various combinations, varies 
with the worker’s own formulation of a 
treatment plan for a particular child and his 
problem. 

Our treatment goals are flexible also. 
Since most of our cases are young children 
whose personalities are still in the process 
of formation, we often aim toward far- 
reaching personality changes. But, recog- 
nizing the impossibility in the present stage 
of our knowledge of achieving complete 
“cure,” we set concrete and limited treat- 
ment goals in many instances. 

This flexibility might suggest ideally that a 
reopened case would never occur ; that clos- 
ing a case would mean treatment had come 
to a definitive end. Closing would mean 
that treatment could proceed no further be- 
cause of the client’s limitations or our own, 
er because our treatment plans had been 
fully attained. We do have each year, 
however, an ample, though not exorbitant, 
number of reopenings. 

We were concerned with our inability to 
answer the questions raised by these re- 
openings: Were our decisions to reopen 
sound? Or was the original closing pre- 
mature, or caused by faulty handling? If 
both closing and reopening were sound, just 
what does reacceptance indicate? 

One fact was clear: Reopened cases pre- 
sent us with a unique opportunity for evalu- 
ating our service. A reapplication gives us 
an opportunity for actual checking on our 
predictions about the results of treatment. 
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If the facts reveal that our original esti- 
mates were accurate, that is cause for self- 
congratulation. Disparity between the pre- 
diction and the actuality, the discovery of 
error, can be equally stimulating. Error 
represents a challenge: Where and why did 
we fall short? Examining the problem and 
our treatment of it in the light of later 
events can serve to sharpen our case work 
understanding. As we see where and why 
we misjudged or misunderstood, as we per- 
ceive our deficiencies, we are warned against 
these pitfalls for the future and acquire 
criteria for more accurate prognosis. In 
the future we can set our treatment goals 
more realistically. 


I 


We made a case-by-case evaluation of all 
reopenings in one borough office over a two- 
year period. In the largest group of cases 
we felt the reopening for another period of 
treatment was fully justified. But this find- 
ing raised questions as to why the case had 
been closed. We found that, for a large 
number of cases, poor handling had resulted 
in premature closing, and these might justly 
be termed “ failures.” We then tried to 
locate our errors more exactly in order to 
be on guard against their recurrence. Most 
cases showed flaws of more than one type, 
and we made no attempt to point out a 
single explanation of our failure. 

Limitations of space prohibit a complete 
catalog and discussion of the various errors 
we found. Some represent difficult and in- 
volved treatment concepts which would not 
be useful to the field as a whole. We have 
tried to pick out types of errors and con- 
cepts whose occurrence and application are 
not restricted to an agency such as ours. 
Some cases presented extremely baffling and 
complicated problems. At the beginning 
they appeared to be within our ability to 
treat; experience proved otherwise. 

For instance, one girl of 12 was first referred 
to us because of serious behavior disorders. Her 
father .-had died when she was an infant; her 
mother had lost all interest in her and sent her to 
the grandparents, who in turn seemed to neglect 











her. Delinquent behavior appeared early. When 
the girl was 12 her mother remarried, and the 
grandmother insisted that the mother take her 
daughter to live with her. 

On the surface this seemed to be a situation 
stemming from the girl’s complete lack of affection. 
The girl seemed genuinely desirous of help and 
eager for the affection of which she had been 
deprived. The mother seemed concerned, eager to 
atone for her past neglect. We felt optimistic 
about our ability to help this mother and daugh- 
ter; yet we opened and closed this case four dif- 
ferent times (the longest period of treatment ex- 
tending over three and a half years) because they 
did not seem able to utilize the affection and help 
they so obviously craved. To the end we remained 
baffled by our inability to work out some plan 
which would enable this girl and her mother to 
use our help. Each time they came back it seemed 
they had developed an ability to accept help; we 
were hopeful that we could find some way to assist 
these people out of the impasse in which they were 
struggling. Yet we never did. 


Most of the cases we considered baffling 
showed signs of severe character damage 
beginning in infancy. Thus our inability to 
find a proper approach might have been 
connected with the deep-laid nature of the 
difficulty. There were others, however, 
which did not show such severe damage, 
but whose difficulties we remained unable 
to understand and, therefore, to treat. 

One group of cases was closed because 
the clients discontinued their contact after 
neglect in handling—such as broken ap- 
pointments not followed up by letters, long 
intervals between the acceptance of the case 
and the initial appointment with the con- 
tinuing worker, or after transfer from 
another worker. 

The largest group of “ failures” showed 
lack of clear thinking and careful planning. 
This lack seemed to stem from the worker’s 
failure to evaluate fully and frequently the 
total situation and led to poor or inadequate 
treatment plans. On further examination 
we located more concretely the area of our 
neglect and the nature of our errors. 


1. Treatment consisted of handling only 
the client’s reality difficulties cr of handling 
them without adequate understanding of the 
psychological basis of the problem. This 
was especially true in the handling of un- 
married mothers. An unmarried mother, 
with such reality problems as the approach- 
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ing confinement, disposition and support of 
the baby, and living arrangements, requires 
much help with concrete plans. All too 
often we found these needs being met with 
little attention to the girl’s total personality, 
with perhaps exclusive focus on the preg- 
nancy as the sole problem. This often 
resulted in plans not in accord with the 
dynamics of the girl’s personality. In such 
instances our activity could in no way result 
in help for the girl’s underlying problems— 
of which, at least in some cases, the illegiti- 
mate pregnancy was only one of many overt 
symptoms. 

The same error cropped up in cases of 
children exhibiting difficult behavior. In 
some of these we limited ourselves to help 
with change of school or course, introduction 
to group activities, or to placement, without 
any prior attention to psychological treat- 
ment. Such manipulation was sometimes 
not valid because the psychological basis of 
the client’s difficulties contra-indicated such 
plans; in others, such shifts were obviously 
insufficient for any deep resolution of the 
problem. Shy children were referred to 
groups before they were able to profit from 
group experience; school shifts were ar- 
ranged on the premise that the difficult be- 
havior was purely reactive to a particular 
teacher or school. Yet there were indica- 
tions that, although the teacher might be 
harsh and the school rigid, deeper internal 
factors within the child would insure con- 
tinued difficulties in more favorable settings. 


An instance of a slightly different type can be 
seen in the case of a bright adolescent referred by 
his mother because two years before he had lost 
interest in school, become defiant and impudent to 
his teachers, and very quarrelsome with his sister 
and his mother. The worker, recognizing the 
boy’s brilliance, concentrated on urging the boy to 
do better at school, to return to graduate, and so 
on. The worker failed to understand this boy’s 
relationship with his mother and sister, with which 
the school difficulties were closely involved. 
Instead she felt that a return to school and success- 
ful school performance was the magic key to 
unlock the door to the solution of all the boy’s 
difficulties. 


A girl of 13, a member of a large and economi- 
cally deprived family, was referred to us. She had 
many vague pains, severe headaches, fears, strong 
sibling rivalry. Because of the girl’s obvious real 
deprivations, the worker concentrated on filling a 
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need by giving her clothes and money for amuse- 
ment. She failed to see that the girl’s demands 
and exaggerated needs were connected with the 
other symptoms. The worker, feeling that the 
problem was largely an economic one, referred her 
to a relief agency. Several years later the girl 
was referred again and now we recognized her real 
problem, her eagerness for psychological help, and 
her capacity for utilizing it. 


2. Direct psychological help only was 
relied on, or was over-emphasized, where 
supplementation by or substitution of en- 
vironmental manipulation seemed indicated. 


For example, an adolescent boy, whose parents 
had separated after continued and serious marital 
friction, was referred because of his truancy and 
his difficult behavior at home and at school. 
Clearly, his concern over the parental friction was 
one causative factor, but equally important was his 
real insecurity over a place to live and a means of 
support. Each parent, in an attempt to use the 
bey as a weapon against the other, tried to shift 
responsibility for his care. His truancy was one 
result of his attempt to maintain some security by 
being self-supporting; he found a job and refused 
to attend school. Treatment was concentrated 
solely on the boy’s intra-psychic conflicts and on 
helping this boy to work out his feelings about his 
parents. Completely ignored was his need for 
assistance with his school difficulties and his living 
arrangements. Several months after the case had 
been closed because of a temporary lull in his diffi- 
culties, the boy returned. A crisis, easily foreseen 
and therefore preventable, had occurred—he was 
without any means of support or any place to live 
and the school was threatening court action as a 
result of his continuing truancy. 


3. Treatment was based on hypothesis 
of “ cause and effect” as to the child’s be- 
havior without sufficient evidence of connec- 
tion. The symptoms and behavior were 
accepted too easily as being connected with 
events in the client’s life or with lacks in his 
environment without conclusive evidence of 
fundamental connection. 

We are all familiar with the refrain of 
parents of most problem children—“ He fell 
on his head.” They would prefer to attribute 
all present, past, and future difficulties to 
such a fall, usually sustained at an early age. 
Yet we know in how few instances there is 
any connection, or even organic injury in 
such cases. We admit such an explanation 
only after careful and thorough examination 
indicates the presence of organic factors in a 
child’s behavior. But, given a difficult child 
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in a home which seems “bad” to us, we 
can conclude too quickly, without careful 
weighing of other factors, that the child is 
difficult only because of this “ bad” home. 
Careful evaluation of the extent to which 
the damage has become a part of the child’s 
own personality may radically change the 
diagnostic and prognostic picture and con- 
sequently the treatment plan. 

Another aspect occurs when we recog- 
nize a mother’s rejections and attribute, in 
a simple cause-and-effect relationship, the 
mother’s rejection and the child’s difficul- 
ties. In instances where such an explanation 
seems correct, the mother becomes the focus 
of treatment, for the child’s behavior should 
alter if we can help the mother to feel and 
act differently toward her child. 


A boy of 11 was referred to us because he stole, 
truanted, and misbehaved. The boy’s father, from 
whom the mother was separated but with whom 
she was still much in love, had disappointed her 
by being very unreliable, dishonest, and shiftless. 
The mother, having transferred both her love and 
hate to the boy, was inconsistent toward him, often 
severe and rejecting in her handling. The worker 
decided to concentrate treatment on the mother and 
thus indirectly influence the boy as his handling 
changed. This seemed to be successful, and the 
case was closed. But a year and a half later the 
boy was again referred. His behavior was even 
more seriously delinquent than before. Re-evalua- 
tion demonstrated that his behavior had never 
been simply a reactive maladjustment; therefore 
any treatment plan not stressing direct treatment 
of the boy himself could never produce lasting 
improvement. 


Cases can be held open too long or be 
closed prematurely for reasons stemming 
from failure to assess cause and effect 
clearly. 


For instance, a worker who felt institutional 
placement was indicated for a child tried, over a 
period of time, to crystallize a mother’s ambiva- 
lence and help her to carry out such a plan. 
Finally, recognizing the futility of further effort 
she closed the case, having handled it long after 
progress had ceased. The prolongation stemmed 
from under-estimation of the sources of the 
mother’s resistance to the plan, from a failure to 
perceive that, without further maturation or drastic 
changes in the total situation, the impasse would 
remain. 

A year elapsed, during which the father died. 
As a result the boy, formerly in awe of his father’s 
authority, became more openly difficult and defiant ; 
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loss of her husband also helped to crystallize the 
mother’s attitude. Thus she reapplied to ask for 
help in arranging institutional placement—the 
decision which the worker, during months of 
activity, had been unable to achieve. 


4. Mishandling was due to lack of a 
Special skill. Careful assignment of cases 
requires consideration of the difficulties in a 
case with respect to the skills and length and 
depth of experience of a worker. 

For example, a 7-year-old girl was referred 
with vague symptoms—unprovoked giggling and 
other indications of general instability. The 
worker, although skilled and sensitive, was puzzled 
because she did not know how to handle small 
children. She closed the case as she saw no need 
to continue treatment. Four years later the girl 
came back with the same symptoms, but now there 
was also open sexual misbehavior. We were better 
equipped to see the problems of an articulate 
adolescent as based in her sexual tension. Essen- 
tially, the problem was present during our first 
contact and would have been evident to a worker 
with the requisite special skill to uncover it. Had 
the essential problem been handled earlier there 
is good reason to believe that we might have 
prevented the manifestations of overt sexual 
misbehavior. 


Another group of cases seems to have 
failed because the worker’s inability to ac- 
cept the client amounted almost to open dis- 
like. This mechanism (technically known 
as “unconscious negative counter-transfer- 
ence’) seemed to be largely a direct client- 
worker response. An interesting variation 
occurred in cases transferred, after a period 
of successful handling by one worker, to a 
colleague. To the new worker prognosis 
suddenly became doubtful and the client’s 
resistance insurmountable. Perhaps in some 
instances the worker’s reaction was a re- 
sponse to the client’s projection of resent- 
ment over his loss of the former worker 
into his attitude toward the successor. In 
some instances we could clearly detect that 
the negative feeling was really directed 
toward the previous worker because of her 
success; the succeeding worker appeared 
unable to accept the positive elements which 
the client had found with his former rela- 
tionship and, thus subtly influenced, failed to 
make enough effort to hold the case. Minor 
incidence of this phenomenon belies the 
existence of a major problem; its occurrence 
at all, in view of its destructive potency, 


necessitates continued vigilance as a means 
of prevention. 


II 


Reopening for another period of treatment 
seemed justified for almost all the cases. 
Where we raised questions about the re- 
acceptance we were largely concerned with 
the adequacy and thoroughness of the intake 
process preceding the reopening. Some 
situations were accepted rather routinely, 
without the usual careful evaluation and ex- 
ploration given by the agency in the intake 
process. The knowledge that we had ac- 
cepted and treated these clients during a 
previous period seemed sufficient substitute 
for answers to all questions as to diagnosis 
and the relationship of their problems to 
agency function. 

Some cases in this group presented in- 
teresting problems. Here the cases were 
closed because a definite case work plan 
had been successfully completed. According 
to the premises utilized in treatment the 
closing was justifiable and the case a success. 
Reapplication was precipitated by a recur- 
rence of the symptomatic behavior—by a 
“breakdown” in the client’s adjustment. 
This recurrence invalidated the premises on 
which treatment and closing had_ been 
planned and indicated the necessity for a full 
exploration. Without new understanding 
we could but repeat our previous mistakes 
in treatment. Yet, instead of exploration, 
these situations often received a routine 
“ welcome.” 


Charles R was referred to us at 16 by his mother 
largely because of his stealing from relatives. 
Following his stealing episodes, he would be over- 
come with remorse and run away from home for 
several days. His school adjustment, excellent in 
the past, had begun to be less satisfactory. His 
father had died when Charles was 9. The mother, 
a submissive person partially dependent financially 
and almost wholly emotionally on her sisters, had 
permitted them to direct and dominate her rela- 
tionship to Charles. Intuitively she disapproved of 
their suggestions but she suppressed her own inde- 
pendence of action out of fear of losing her small 
remaining portion of security. Charles was fully 
aware of all this. 

In his interviews with his worker the boy 
quickly focused his intense resentment about this 
state of affairs. Wistfully he reminisced about the 
difference during his father’s lifetime. Helped by 
the worker to connect his outbursts of stealing 
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with resentment against his relatives, he articu- 
lated his temporarily satisfying revenge in robbing 
them, since they valued money so highly. In 
addition to such superficial insight he gained 
acceptance and affection from his relationship with 
his worker. His behavior improved immediately. 

Further treatment included environmental 
manipulation to stabilize the boy’s gains. His 
course in school was shifted to one in more accord 
with his interest and ability. Meanwhile Mrs. R 
was being seen and appeared able to accept rather 
direct interpretation and advice. With the worker’s 
backing she was able to defy her sisters and give 
her son more freedom. Her reports of his con- 
tinuing improvement were corroborated by reports 
from our camp where he spent two summers as a 
junior counselor. He was considered to be one of 
the steadiest and most reliable boys at camp. 
Comments were universally glowing, and so the 
worker closed the case after fifteen months of 
treatment. 

Fourteen months later the mother reapplied: 
There were renewed orgies of stealing, followed 
by run-aways and severe depression. The symp- 
toms had reappeared with even greater severity 
than before. Yet the “intake process” con- 
sisted largely of seeing the boy to gain his consent 
to renewal of treatment. One infers that the 
worker saw only that we had been helpful before 
and therefore another dose of the same medicine 
seemed the best prescription. But the severity of 
the reappearance of symptoms raises serious ques- 
tions about the efficacy of the treatment and about 
our understanding of his problem; one begins to 
question the connection between his improvement 
and our treatment. At the time of closing the 
worker could justifiably feel that the pragmatic 
test of the boy’s improvement verified his view of 
the problem as a simple reactive maladjustment. 
The cyclic recurrence of his symptoms points to a 
severe problem which must first be understood ; 
full understanding might reveal difficulties with 
which our treatment skills cannot cope, and the 
real service would best result from steering him to 
some source of proper therapeutic help. 


III 


Why did we reopen these cases? For 
those so far discussed, the failures, another 
attempt to be of service seemed justified. 
On the whole, in these cases the essential 
problems remained the same and were within 
our function and our treatment skills. Baf- 
fling cases always deserve another trial. 
Although increased maturity and changes 
in the life situations were some reasons for 
another attempt, for the most part reopen- 
ing seemed sound because our original 
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contact had not demonstrated the client’s 
inability to profit from case work service. 
Instead, we had failed, for various reasons, 
to offer real help. 

For one-fifth of the total group studied 
both closing and reopening seemed fully jus- 
tified: our evaluation of case work methods 
raised no serious questions as to adequacy 
of treatment. This does not necessarily 
mean that all plans were completed and a 
“cure ”’ effected ; for some situations, though 
well handled and properly planned, seemed 
not amenable to completion of sound plans 
or “cure.” Some cases showed the worker’s 
competence by his perception of the ineffec- 
tiveness, perhaps even danger, of further 
treatment at that time. Others went even 
further in basing their closing on a concept, 
at times articulated in the closing entry, of 
closing as a therapeutic device, as a planned 
step in the treatment process. 

Sometimes a change in the outward situa- 
tion made completion of the original plans 
more possible. 


A 13-year-old girl with serious personality prob- 
lems was referred by her school. Treatment in a 
closed environment was clearly necessary, but we 
were unable to get the’ consent of her unstable 
parents for placement. Although the girl was a 
truant, the school authorities were reluctant to 
start court action. Unable to work out a construc- 
tive plan, we closed the case. Six months later the 
mother, aroused by her daughter’s departure from 
home to live with a man, appealed to Children’s 
Court. We then accepted the girl for treatment in 
our institution—a culmination of our original plan. 


Other cases were closed because we felt a 
child too young to benefit from direct treat- 
ment without improvement in a family situa- 
tion which seemed not amenable to our 
treatment skills. We reopened at a time 
when the client’s increased maturity made 
direct treatment possible. In others where, 
though direct treatment was possible, prog- 
nosis seemed doubtful in view of the in- 
volved nature of the child’s problem, we 
decided on another effort because youth, 
with plastic character patterns, indicated 
possible ability for change. 

In others we had achieved a limited goal 
and the client reapplied for help with an 
entirely new and different problem. For 
instance, we assisted a girl of low intelli- 
gence to work out a partial adjustment of 
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her difficulties with her mother. We felt 
that we had accomplished as much as we 
could in view of her limited intelligence. 
She reapplied as an unmarried mother, a 
different problem but one again within our 
function. 

In one case, although the child was a 
problem, the domestic difficulty was more 
outstanding and the case was closed after a 
referral to a family agency. When the boy 
was reaccepted, the economic and domestic 
problems had been sufficiently alleviated for 
entry into the remaining problems which 
were in the mother-child _ relationship. 
With the family situation somewhat amelio- 
rated, possibility of successful treatment of 
the boy’s relationship with his mother was 
more likely. 

To us, the most interesting group was 
that where closing was seen as a step in the 
treatment process. 


A girl of 18, dull but physically attractive, was 
referred. Her mother openly preferred the much 
brighter siblings and compensated for her rejection 
by infantilizing this girl. Setting limited goals, we 
instituted a supportive relationship in the hope 
that we could help the girl to achieve some meas- 
ure of security by an encouraging attitude which 
would contrast with the competitive criticism she 
met at home. We assisted her to change to a less 
difficult course at school and this permitted some 
possibility of successful achievement. Feeling much 
happier, the girl withdrew from the contact. We 
recognized our failure to achieve even our limited 
goals, but we also recognized the dangers inherent 
in pursuing her. So we closed. By challenging 
her decision and pursuing her we would become 
identified with the mother who had to push her 
child who was mentally an ugly duckling. By 
letting the girl withdraw, we achieved a different 
attitude and closing became a therapeutic step. 
Such a decision enabled the girl to return at a 
slightly later date on her own initiative ; previously 
her coming had been engineered by her family. 
Such a demonstration of growth, representing 
weaning and a step away from her mother, was 
her own. Thus she was more amenable than 
before to our help; now her drive toward inde- 
pendence and self-reliance can be picked up and 
developed, and treatment is feasible. 


A 12-year-old boy, bright but achieving little in 


school, was closely attached to his divorced 
mother. Following her remarriage he was forced 
to share her affection for the first time. This 
deprivation heightened his problem. Somewhat 
unwillingly he accepted appointments while using 
his intellectual ability to defeat the purpose of 
treatment by concealing and denying his obvious 
inner discomforts. Meanwhile his mother, being 
seen by another worker, began to act more like a 
mother and less a sweetheart as she turned away 
from the boy and toward her new husband. The 
boy recognized that this separation, which he both 
feared and wanted, was due to our efforts. Simi- 
larly he was constantly balked in his requests as a 
result of his mother’s newly found consistency. 
Defiantly, he refused to continue, and we did not 
pursue. 


IV 


Our findings in these cases reaffirmed 
once again the concrete importance of clear 
and concise evaluation and of careful diag- 
nostic thinking. These are “ musts” if our 
skills are to be truly available for help to 
our clients. To this basic requirement must 


_be added the necessity of careful assign- 


ment in view of the inevitable variations in 
staff personnel as to personality, special 
skills, and general ability. With this foun- 
dation, flexibility, experimental eagerness, 
and recognition of treatment limitations can 
come easily—almost inevitably. 

Reapplications require as careful evalua- 
tion as do new situations, and for them 
decisions must be thoughtfully made as to 
prognosis and agency function before they 
are accepted. The client’s request for re- 
newed contact may be a valid one, but the 
service he wants not really within our func- 
tion. We must continue to recognize that 
past failure is not a criterion in and of itself 
for refusal; the passing of time may have 
created a different situation. 

On the more positive side, we must con- 
tinue to be increasingly alert to the possi- 
bility that closing can be not merely an 
ending. As preparation for another period 
of treatment, er in its meaning to the client, 
closing can become a most important part of 
the treatment process—not an ending but a 
beginning. 
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Family Case Work in a Defense Area 


MartTnHa E. SHACKLEFORD 


LTHOUGH the problems presented 
and services offered by a family agency 
may remain essentially the same during a 
national emergency as during normal times, 
the case worker is often aware of certain 
additional new strains confronting the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the community. <A 
few cases have been selected from the fields 
of vocational counseling, marriage counsel- 
ing, and case work with adolescents as 
illustrations of the added tensions and con- 
flicts clients sometimes bring to the family 
agency at this time. The cases have been 
chosen from those now active in a small 
family agency on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Until a few months ago the community 
represented was a quiet, rather conservative 
New England city. It has now been trans- 
formed into an active naval port and ship- 
building center. With this sudden increase 
in ~opulation and activity, industrial, social, 
and economic problems have developed 
overnight. 


I 


Vocational counseling has become an in- 
creasingly important service of the family 
agency at this time. As in the last war, 
there are additional employment opportuni- 
ties for women and the question of working 
outside the home becomes a very perplexing 
one, requiring careful consideration of the 
total effect upon family relationships. Ado- 
lescents are sometimes confronted with a 
bewildering choice of positions, many of 
them involving more responsibility than they 
are capable of assuming, and the selection 
of their first position is now a particularly 
difficult one. Sudden increase in salary 
may bring increased problems, as in families 
where children are now earning more than 
their parents, or where standards of living 
have undergone sudden, drastic changes. 
Many clients are eager to work in the ship- 
yards or other defense industries, motivated 
both by a desire to serve their country di- 
rectly in the national program, and by the 
natural wish to provide more adequately 
for their families. Sometimes assistance in 
vocational counseling can be given satisfac- 
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torily on a rather superficial level by refer- 
ring the client to the proper employment 
agency or training center. At other times it 
must be co-ordinated with case work services 
if it is to be effective. 


Mr. C had received employment in the ship- 
yards as a carpenter. Although pleased and 
excited over the work and the chance to earn “ the 
first decent salary in ten years,’ Mr. C soon came 
to the agency again, stating that he doubted if he 
would be able to hold his job. He thought that 
they would “ find him out soon enough” and per- 
haps he should quit now before he was asked to 
do so. He doubted if his work was equal either 
in quality or amount of production to that done by 
the other men, although no one had suggested this, 
and he had made no real comparisons himself. 
After all, nothing was more important than the 
ships that were now being built for our navy. 
Suppose a ship on which he was working proved 
defective because his work was not up to standard 
and cost the lives of some of our sailors? Although 
in the past Mr. C had worked on high scaffolds 
without accident and quite easily, he now began to 
entertain vague fears that he might slip, causing 
injury to himself or to others. 

The case worker asked whether Mr. C would 
like to have her talk with his foreman to secure his 
opinion of Mr. C’s work, and Mr. C was eager 
to have her do this. A discussion with the fore- 
man revealed that Mr. C was a capable and satis- 
factory worker. Since his anxiety seemed in no 
way related to his actual performance at work, the 
case worker explored the situation further with 
him, after reassuring him about the quality of his 
work. During the depression Mr. C had been 
dismissed from his work as a skilled carpenter 
with a contracting firm. It was not possible to 
reconstruct this event as it actually happened, but 
from the discussion it seemed probable that the 
dismissal was related to general economic condi- 
tions rather than because Mr. C’s work was un- 
satisfactory, as he thought. The case worker 
suggested that sometimes employers dismiss 
workers without adequate explanations because it 
is a difficult experience for the employers as well 
as the workers. 

A long period of trying to find other employ- 
ment had followed, with little success. Finally it 
was necessary for Mr. C to apply for public assist- 
ance in a small community where regulations re- 
garding this were rigid. The families receiving 
assistance were known to others in the community 
and the whole experience was a disturbing one to 
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Mr. C. Mrs. C also found the situation too painful 
to face and became ill. At her husband’s insistence 
she left to make her home with her sister, who 
could provide better care for her. A _ period of 
WPA work as a laborer followed for Mr. C. In 
order to escape from this, Mr. C eventually found 
work on a farm, earning barely enough to support 
himself and to send a little money each month to 
his wife. Mr. C felt that he was a complete fail- 
ure, but when work opened in the shipyards he 
determined to make one more effort to return to 
his skilled trade. After doing so, he was unable 
to believe that he could succeed in it. 

In discussions with the case worker, Mr. C was 
able to relieve himself of considerable anxiety and 
guilt over his “ failure” and to place some respon- 
sibility for his situation on external circumstances, 
where much of it belonged. He became able to 
realize that many competent workers had under- 
gone similar experiences during the depression 
years. He expressed hostility toward social con- 
ditions that had caused all this, rather than con- 
tinuing to direct it inward upon himself. Mrs. C, 
who is now living with her husband again, seems 
to have accepted his evaluation of himself as a 
failure at cne time, but in talking with the case 
worker she has gained a more objective under- 
standing of the whole experience and the effect 
that it had upon Mr. C. She realizes his need for 
approval and encouragement at this point and his 
foreman, too, understands the value of an occa- 
sional word of praise for Mr. C. 

Although still somewhat dependent upon the case 
worker for support and encouragement, Mr. C is 
gradually regaining a feeling of personal security. 
Too busy to come to the office, he frequently tele- 
phones, and there is increasingly a note of self- 
confidence as he talks to the case worker, decreas- 
ingly a request for reassurance. Mr. C is one of 
many who are now attempting to accept respon- 
sible positions after years of enforced dependence, 
and are finding the adjustment a difficult one. 


The individual who cannot fit into the 
new industrial program because of personal 
limitations also has a difficult problem to 
face. During the depression his limitations 
were not so apparent as opportunities for 
work were less frequent and many well- 
equipped persons were unemployed, but his 
failure to find or hold a position now is 
obvious. The case worker can often alleviate 
his sense of frustration and inadequacy, fre- 
quently quite as acute as that of the person 
rejected for military service. Sometimes a 
change of employment is not advisable even 
when it is possible. Although the decision 
rests with the client, he may find it helpful 
to discuss it with the case worker. 





IN A DEFENSE AREA 


Mr. T had been employed for fifteen years as 
an orderly, and later in the laundry room of a 
hospital. When employment in the shipyards 
began, Mr. T thought that perhaps he should try 
to find work there, in order to provide more gen- 
erously for his wife and six children and to “do 
something for national defense.” His personal 
relationships, background, and employment record 
all indicated that he was basically a dependent per- 
son with definite physical and mental limitations. 
Although he could possibly secure a better paying 
position in unskilled work in the shipyards because 
of the demand for workers, it was very doubtful 
that he could perform the work well or could be 
retained if a better qualified worker could be 
found. 

Mr. T had recently been placed in charge of the 
laundry room, and in talking with the case worker, 
Mr. and Mrs. T both brought out how much his 
present position meant to Mr. T in terms of 
security and satisfaction in being able to handle 
the work well. The worker suggested that Mr. T 
was performing a real service in his present posi- 
tion, as it contributed to the efficiency of the hos- 
pital routine. Both Mr. and Mrs. T concluded 
that changing employment would only mean added 
strain, worry about the future and less real service 
to the community, in the end. Their decision 
might have been a different one if Mr. T could 
have performed any type of work at the shipyards 
for which there was a labor shortage. 


Clients who are physically handicapped 
may be able to find employment at this 
time filling positions which other workers 
have left for defense industries. A close 
working relationship between the employ- 
ment agency and the family agency is par- 
ticularly desirable in these days when so 
many adjustments in industry are needed. 


Mr. and Mrs. F were referred to the family 
agency by a relative because one of the two grown 
daughters who were contributing to support of the 
family was ill and the earnings of the other daugh- 
ter were not sufficient to meet necessities. Mr. F 
had had a facial cancer for many years, so that it 
was sometimes impossible for him to leave his 
home, and he had given up the hope of finding 
employment, knowing that he could not always 
report regularly for work. His physician sug- 
gested that Mr. F would be much happier if he 
could find some part-time employment and Mr. F 
discussed his feeling of uselessness in being sup- 
ported by his daughters, his belief that he had 
lost status as the head of the family. 

Mr. F is a skilled mechanic and has a good work 
record. The case worker discussed the situation 
with the employment supervisor at the State Em- 
ployment Service. It is thought that a position 
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can be found for Mr. F as a mechanic in private 
industry, although he could not be employed in the 
defense program because of his physical condition. 
In addition to the personal satisfaction this will 
bring to Mr. F, he is happy over the thought that 
the position he may soon be able to fill will release 
a worker for the defense program. “That will 
be the next best thing to being in it myself, won't 
it?” he concludes. 


Il 


New difficulties are faced by families of 
defense workers as well as in families of 
men in naval and military service. Fre- 
quently families must be left behind or 
abruptly uprooted from their friends and 
relatives and brought to a strange commu- 
nity, often without adequate housing facili- 
ties and without knowledge of many re- 
sources within the city for their use. The 
defense worker’s hours are often long and 
irregular, the work exhausting and some- 
times dangerous, so that he is less able to 
participate in family responsibilities than be- 
fore. One dependent young wife expressed 
regret that her husband was now employed, 
since he was not able to give as much time 
to her and to the children as before. Added 
to tensions that may already exist in families, 
serious marital problems can easily develop, 
and marriage counseling becomes an _ in- 
creasingly important function of the family 
agency. 


Mr. and Mrs. L were referred to the family 
agency by the district nurse. Shortly after Mr. L 
was transferred to the community to accept a 
responsible position in the shipyards he became ill 
with pneumonia and assistance was given for a 
short time until he was able to resume his 
employment. 

During this time Mrs. L discussed her marital 
problems with the case worker. Mr. L is fourteen 
years older than his wife and both are of French 
descent, reared in accordance with many French 
customs and traditions. Mr. L could not under- 
stand his wife’s desire for recreation and interests 
outside the home. He thought that her desire to 
join a gym or swimming class was quite undigni- 
fied, considering that she was the mother of four 
young children. ‘ Sometimes I am so lonely that 
I can hardly stand it,” Mrs. L confided. “A year 
ago, when my husband was ill and I had to work 
I believe I was happier. I love my husband and 
my children but I would be a better wife and 
mother if I had a few interests of my own. My 
husband comes home at night, sometimes too tired 
even to feel like talking. He cannot understand 
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why I am not content to have only the home and 
children to think about. It has always been this 
way, but it was not quite so bad before we came 
here because I had some of my family, some 
friends, and some social life, but now I don’t know 
anyone.” 

Many basic sources of conflict may be seen in 
this marriage. Mrs. L identifies her husband with 
her father, whom she describes as a stern, rigid 
person—“a good father in many ways, but he did 
not understand me.” Her childhood was Spent in 
the country and she was not permitted to take part 
in many of the social activities of the community, 
as her father did not approve of them. Mrs. L 
married at 19, partly in order to escape the rigid 
atmosphere of her father’s home; and she took on 
the difficult task of rearing three adolescent step- 
children, who have never really accepted her. 
Marriage brought added responsibilities which she 
was too young to accept. 

Yet there are many strengths in this marriage, 
so that it has survived nine years. Mrs. L appre- 
ciates her husband’s loyalty to her and to his 
family, his devotion to their children, his stability, 
his many cultural interests. There seems to be 
mutual affection and respect underlying their rela- 
tionship, if not mutual understanding. 

In discussing her problem with the case worker, 
Mrs. L seems able to relieve herself of much ten- 
sion, to become more aware of the positive aspects 
of her marriage, and to be able later to discuss her 
problems more calmly with her husband. “I 
think he will understand and let me do some of the 
things I want to do if I go about it slowly and 
reasonably. Before I used to say nothing and go 
about hurt and angry. Then finally I would ex- 
plode and we would quarrel, making things worse 
than ever. Now I can talk things over with you 
and do not have to keep them all to myself. My 
husband is now more able to understand my point 
of view because I am more able to understand his.” 

Mrs. L was first able to enter into community 
life, with her husband’s approval, when the case 
worker helped her to find her place in civilian 
defense activities. She commented, “Before I 
started in these classes I spent half my time think- 
ing about air raids. Of course I still worry, but 
it is better when you know you are doing all you 
can.” Mrs. L told the case worker how she dis- 
covered that her two little girls, aged six and 
seven, were aware of her extreme anxiety about 
air raids and shared it with her, although she 
avoided discussing it with them. She has now 
talked with the children about the situation, show- 
ing them the room that they will use for an air 
raid shelter if it should ever become necessary, and 
finds that they are much less fearful now that she 
has been able to face the situation calmly . and 
realistically with them. 
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Gradually Mr. L seems able to accept his wife’s 
need for outside interests and to agree with her 
that their children should be permitted more free- 
dom than he and Mrs. L experienced during their 
formative years. Case work services have com- 
bined environmental treatment with treatment of 
emotional problems, and the relationship with the 
case worker has helped to dispel Mrs. L’s feeling 
of having to face her problems alone in a strange 
community. 


Separations are always difficult, for in the 
best adjusted family group there is an 
inter-dependence that cannot be broken 
without a feeling of loss. The problem is 
more and more acute when one member of a 
family is unusually dependent upon another, 
and when the separation is for a long period 
of time. 


Mrs. D sent Howard, her 7-year-old son, to the 
agency with a note requesting temporary financial 
assistance. She explained that her husband had 
recently been employed, through civil service, as a 
government welder at Pearl Harbor. Since her 
other child, Patsy, aged 2, was ill, she could not 
come to the agency. Assistance had been given 
two years before for a brief period when Mr. D 
was ill and it had been noted that Mrs. D was 
shy and did not respond to the case worker’s 
interest in helping her with her social adjustment. 

A visit was made later in the day, and the 
worker found that Mrs. D was living in a poorly- 
furnished apartment in a run-down neighborhood. 
The worker noticed Mrs. D’s affectionate attitude 
toward the children and the many evidences of 
their good care. Mrs. D, a reserved, well-bred 
young woman, explained that her husband had 
formerly worked in the shipyards but had gone to 
Pearl Harbor because they were much in debt and 
he felt this appointment, at a much higher salarv, 
the best solution to their problem. As soon as he 
could send money, she planned to move to a better 
neighborhood. She hoped that within a year her 
husband would be transferred to San Francisco 
Harbor and she and the children could join him 
there. 

Temporary assistance was granted. Shortly 
after this, Mrs. D’s mother-in-law telephoned, 
stating that Mrs. D had not left the house since 
her husband started for Pearl Harbor. She had 
always been timid and now she was withdrawing 
completely. Mrs. D, senior, who appeared to be 
a very,dominant and aggressive woman, told the 
worker of her attempts to “force” Mrs. D to 
accompany her on recreational trips. The case 
worker suggested that it might be better if Mrs. D 
invited her daughter-in-law on such trips, but did 
not insist upon it. 

During the next home visit, Mrs. D said that 
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her husband had safely reached Pearl Harbor and 
had wired money to her so that no further help 
was needed and “everything was fine now.” The 
worker suggested that Mrs. D must find it hard 
to have her husband so far away and wondered if 
she could help her in finding outside interests 
which would help her to be less lonely. After a 
little discussion, Mrs. D said that she was very 
lonely. Ever since childhood she had been quite 
deaf and she had gradually become timid and afraid 
of people. (The case worker was aware that 
Mrs. D was deaf but did not know that it was so 
pronounced as Mrs. D had become adept at lip 
reading and said that she understood everything 
the worker had said.) Mrs. D told of her parents’ 
efforts to secure treatments for her when she was 
in high school and the feeling of specialists that no 
treatment was possible and that hearing aids would 
not benefit her. She discussed how other students 
had teased her or had felt sorry for her. Some 
people spoke rapidly so that she could not follow 
them with lip reading and she thought they re- 
sented being asked to repeat remarks that they 
had made. Mrs. D thought the best thing was 
just to stay away from people. When Mr. D was 
with her she did not mind. They were happy 
together and she never felt lonely. But now the 
situation was almost intolerable. She did not 
think it was fair to the children, either. Wouldn't 
it be fine if she could learn to get along with 
people, so that when she and Mr. D were together 
again she could go out to parties as he wanted? 

Mrs. D said that her mother-in-law’s insistence 
upon getting her to go out had only frightened and 
embarrassed her. Mrs. D, senior, would explain 
her affliction to other people, making her very un- 
comfortable. It is an amusing sidelight on the 
situation that Mrs. D, senior, has recently been 
appointed an air raid warden, and has become 
so absorbed in her new duties, which she seems to 
be handling very capably, that she is less con- 
cerned with directing her daughter-in-law. 

Mrs. D has expressed interest in having a medi- 
cal examination to see if any assistance can be 
given through hearing aids or treatment at this 
time, because she knows that there have been new 
developments since she was examined several years 
ago. She is ready to consider some form of group 
activity, in which she will not have to participate 
too greatly, if the case worker will help her with 
this. She seems eager to accept a continued rela- 
tionship with the case worker, which may help her 
gain confidence for other social adjustments. 


This situation is still in the exploratory period. 
There may be reasons other than economic for 
Mr. D’s decision to leave his family. Other basic 
problems may be disturbing Mrs. D. But even at 
this point, Mrs. D’s problems are suggestive of 
those that may exist wherever family relation- 
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ships have been abruptly severed and where a sup- 
portive relationship may be helpful to those who 
remain behind. 

III 


Children and adolescents are confronted 
with many new problems, related to the 
tensions and anxieties of the present situa- 
tion. The many changes in family life, the 
separation from parents, or the situation of 
both parents’ working, the constant discus- 
sion of war and activities related to the war 
program, are but a few of the causes of 
increased problems. Juvenile delinquency 
has increased in those cities in which there 
has been a sudden influx of soldiers and 
sailors, in spite of community efforts to re- 
lieve the situation. Sometimes adolescents 
are referred to the family agency by the 
court probation worker, if it is felt that 
family case work services may be indicated. 


Helen, aged 14, was referred to the agency by 
the Court Probation Worker after having been 
found in an auto camp with another girl older than 
herself and two sailors. The family had been 
known to the agency several years ago. Helen’s 
parents both appeared to have rejected her. Her 
father left the home when she was a small baby 
and she does not remember him, but has a picture 
of him in her room, and has built many fantasies 
about the thought that he will some day return, 
wealthy and successful, and will take her. away 
with him. Helen’s mother was married at 14, and 
Helen was born eleven months later. Her mother 
recognizes that she did not want Helen because 
she was too young to give a child love and care. 
Helen has lived with several relatives, but only 
one of them, her great grandmother, who is now 
98, appears to have given her any security or real 
affection. In order to offset the deprivations of 
others in the family toward Helen, the great grand- 
mother has frequently been too indulgent, allowing 
Helen complete freedom in anything she has 
wished to do. Helen is now living with her mother 
and her stepfather (toward whom she feels much 
hostility) and the four younger children of her 
mother’s second marriage. 

Intelligent, attractive, and gradually responding 
to the case worker’s interest in her, Helen may be 
able to gain security and understanding of her 
problems from this relationship. Helen at first 
was quite ambivalent in her feeling toward the 
case worker and expressed a preference for con- 
tinuing to report to the probation officer because 
she “liked men better than women” and because 
the probation officer “told her what she could and 
couldn’t do, and she did not have to decide any- 
thing for herself.” Helen now discusses her prob- 
lems quite freely with the case worker, indirectly 
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expressing positive feeling toward her and being 
reluctant to leave at the end of an interview. 

The case worker is attempting to help Helen 
find socially acceptable forms of recreation, which 
will be satisfying to her. This is difficult as 
Helen’s experiences have given her a certain ma- 
turity of viewpoint which isolate her from girls’ 
groups to a certain extent. Then, too, her court 
experience unfortunately became known in her 
neighborhood and the parents of some of Helen’s 
friends will not allow their daughters to associate 
with her as before. Yet it may be possible for 
Helen to develop ego satisfactions through school 
and social achievements, and in developing special 
abilities. Helen has expressed a desire to enroll 
in an art class and has regained interest in making a 
good scholastic record. The case worker sees 
Helen each week and also has arranged for inter- 
views with Helen’s mother, after the mother’s 
working hours. Although it does not seem prob- 
able that the destructive elements in the home can 
be greatly modified, Helen’s mother has shown 
some ability to identify with her daughter and to 
realize some of her needs. 

“The sailors told me I was pretty and they 
made a big fuss over me,” Helen told the case 
worker. “I knew that I probably should not be 
out with them, but I just didn’t want to go home. 
At home everyone is always fussing at me about 
something. They never have anything nice to say 
to me, or about me.” 

While the basic causes for delinquency are, as 
always, to be found in emotional deprivation, neg- 
lect, unsatisfactory parent-child relationships, the 
opportunities for overt expression of delinquent 
behavior have become much greater, in this com- 
munity, since the development of the naval base. 
The case worker has a real responsibility and a 
difficult task in offering the adolescent a satisfac- 
tory substitute for this type of behavior through 
the case work relationship and through com- 
munity recreational programs. Prevention of 
delinquency in adolescents and even in younger 
children becomes increasingly difficult under these 
circumstances. 


War situations bring new environmental 
and emotional strains to all of us, increase 
feelings of anxiety and sometimes of hos- 
tility and aggression. These cases represent 
a few of the many problems of clients dur- 
ing recent months and are related, directly 
or indirectly, to the present crisis. Through 
the flexible program of the family agency 
the case worker can often do much to help 
families and individuals adjust to the diffi- 
cult days ahead, whether the problem is 
caused by the present situation, by more 
basic difficulties, or a combination of both. 
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Preparation of Children for Placement and Replacement 


JupiTH SILBERPFENNIG, M.D., AND FrRANcEs E. THORNTON 


HE chief concern of placement agencies 

is to follow procedures most beneficial 
for the adjustment of the foster home child. 
In the case of infants the problem is com- 
paratively simple. A neglected infant may 
develop a series of physical diseases; he 
may also develop serious habit disorders. 
It is quite simple to cure this child: remove 
him from the bad home, place him in the 
home of a loving and careful mother- 
substitute, and usually the miracle is ac- 
complished—the child improves. Ferenczi’ 
has pointed out that unwanted children tend 
more to develop colds and die than other 
children. An infant has his _ instinctual 
needs for food, warmth, and love, and he is 
usually happy when he gets them and un- 
happy and sick when he does not. On the 
other hand, once the small child has learned 
to love his mother or his mother-substitute 
it is quite dangerous to replace him. 
Florence Clothier has pointed out that fre- 
quent replacements of children under the 
age of six create a situation where the child 
is unable to establish permanent object re- 
lationships.2, We see children and adults 
with a history of frequent replacements 
in early childhood develop into narcissistic 
individuals unable to adjust and tending to 
delinquencies. Once the child has reached 
the latency period his capacity to develop 
good object relationships is better estab- 
lished and perhaps, for this reason, it has 
seemed easy to place and even replace older 
children. 

Although much has been written around 
how unsuccessful replacements are, original 
placements away from the parental home are 
usually successful. According to the expe- 
rience of Hopkins and Hains®* a satisfac- 

*S. Ferenczi: “Das Unwillkommene Kind und 
Sein © Todestrieb,” Internationale Zeitschrift fur 
Psychoanalyse, 1929, Vol. XV, p. 149. 

* Florence Clothier: “ The Problem of Frequent 
Replacement of the Young Dependent Child,” 
Mental Hygicne, October, 1937, p. 548. 

*S. D. Hopkins and A. R. Haines: “A Study 
of One Hundred Problem Children for Whom 


Foster Care was Advised,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1931, Vol. 1, p. 107. 


tory adjustment was made by 65 to 75 
per cent of the problem children for whom 
foster home care was advised. In those 
cases in which, contrary to the advice, 
placement was not carried out, adjustment 
was made by only 9 per cent of the chil- 
dren. Rogers * quotes Freeman who found 
that the 1.Q. of children placed in foster 
homes increased after a period of four years. 
Rogers, while considering initial placement a 
form of treatment, sees frequent replace- 
ment as detrimental. Gyllensward,> a 
Swedish pediatrician, relates that the lack 
of success in foster home placements (in 
Stockholm) can be attributed to frequent 
changes in the environment of the child. As 
early as 1922, Jessie Taft ® pointed out that 
there is a need for psychological interpreta- 
tion in the placement of delinquent children. 
She gave the impression that preparation 
for foster home care is needed. Cowan’? 
tries to find ways to increase the success of 
foster home placements. 

A recent paper by Gardner § attempts to 
explain more specifically why placement and 
replacement of problem children so fre- 
quently result in failure. He stresses the 
fact that the attitudes of children toward 
their own parents are of great importance 
in their relationship to foster parents. He 
stresses, furthermore, the very important 
point that children have a tendency to re- 
peat a certain behavior pattern even after 
conditions which led to the development of 


‘Carl R. Rogers: “A Good Foster Home, Its 
Achievements and Limitations,” Mental Hygiene, 
1933, Vol. 17, p. 21. 

®°S. Gyllensward: ‘“ Unsolved Problems in Con- 
nection with Care in Foster Homes,” Acta Pedi- 
atrica, 1939, Vol. 25, p. 82. 

* Jessie Taft: “ The Need for Psychological In- 
terpretation in the Placement of Dependent Chil- 
dren,” Bulletin No. 6, Child Welfare League of 
America, 1922. 

7E. A. Cowan: “Some Emotional Problems 
Besetting the Lives of Foster Children,” Mental 
Hygiene, 1928, Vol. 22, p. 454. 

* George E. Gardner: “Ambivalence as a Factor 
in Home Placement Failure,’ American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1942, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
pp. 135-139. 
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this pattern have changed. He thinks that it 
is especially dangerous to place and replace 
pre-adolescent and adolescent children and 
explains that in this period the instinctual 
demands increase and, with this, conflicts of 
the child also increase. He recommends 
group placement and intensive therapy be- 
fore and after placement of children between 
the ages of eleven and fourteen. Gardner 
thinks that it is the ambivalence of these 
children toward their parents which creates 
the difficulty in the foster home and leads 
them to a retreat from the foster parents 
once the substitute parents become attached 
to them. At that time the child tends to 
embellish his conception of the parental 
home and may attempt to run away from 
the foster home. 

The present authors’ findings are, on the 
whole, consistent with Gardner’s conclu- 
sions. We should like, however, to go 
further and stress other aspects of the 
child’s difficulty in adjustment to placement 
or replacement. In order to clarify our 
point, we shall have to give a brief survey 
of the development of the normal child. 
The normal child is born with his instincts. 
He must cope with these as well as with 
the outside world. Certain behavior pat- 
terns are developed as reactions to the in- 
stinctual demands and to the demands of 
his parents. These patterns will represent 
the result of a struggle between two oppos- 
ing forces: first, the instinctual demands, 
and second, either the tolerant or the strict 
parent. Inherent in this is a question of 
quantity of instinctual tension versus quan- 
tity of parental frustration. The child finds 
a certain way out of difficulties and de- 
velops a certain behavior pattern which can 
be observed even in the small child. This 
behavior pattern is, in the small child, weak 
and susceptible to changes. When the de- 
mands or frustrations of the environment 
lessen, the child may easily change his 
behavior. The older the child becomes the 
more fixed his behavior pattern is and 
the more difficult it is for him to give it up. 

In the course of time the child has to 
cope with a third factor: his suger-ego. 
We assume that by the time the child 
reaches the approximate age of six he has 
developed a well-defined super-ego. By 
now he has found a compromise between 
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the demands of his instinctual tension, his 
super-ego, and the reality (parents, teacher’s 
demands, and so on) as Anna Freud elabo- 
rates in her book.® His behavior will be 
influenced by the quality and quantity of 
the demands made upon him. In the latency 
period the child has already developed a 
number of well-set defenses against the 
dangers threatening him from his own for- 
bidden wishes, from his punishing super-ego, 
and from the outside world. We know, of 
course, that in puberty the instinctual de- 
mands will again increase and that the child 
may try out new defenses. On the whole, 
however, he will be inclined to rely upon 
his old defenses; he may increase them, 
modify them, or drop them temporarily, 
but usually his final behavior pattern will 
be conditioned by his behavior in earlier life. 
The human personality tends to repeat a 
behavior found useful in previous situations. 

Let us now apply this brief survey to the 
situation of the older child who is about 
to be placed or replaced. There is some- 
thing wrong in his home situation: he has 
experienced traumata of various kinds, re- 
jection by his parents either by their death 
(a child frequently considers the death of 
his parents an act of desertion) or by their 
handling of him, and, last but by no means 
least, by the fact of placement itself. We 
are now speaking of children in the latency 
period and in puberty, acknowledging that 
the difficulties are greater in puberty and 
pre-puberty. The child has developed a 
body of defenses against the dangers of the 
traumatic situations he has had to endure. 
He may deny that there is any conflict. He 
may completely deny the unplesant reality. 
An attitude of indifference may be the main 
reaction pattern. Some children submit 
abjectly while others react with aggression, 
and still others with delinquent behavior 
such as stealing, running away, and so on. 
We may find several of these mechanisms 
in one child. The reasons for the choice of a 
specific behavior pattern are numerous. For 
example, some children are unable to admit 
that they are hurt because such insight will 
throw them into a panic. Others feel guilty 
because of their own aggressive wishes and 
feel that they deserve the treatment they 


*The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence, 
Hogarth Press, London, 1937. 
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receive from their parents. In most cases 
the child’s ego is too weak to cope success- 
fully with the traumatic reality situation. 
Just as the child was unable to evaluate 
the reality at home, he is also unable to 
evaluate the reality in the foster home. 
Although the behavior of the foster parents 
may be quite different from that of his own 
parents, the child tends to repeat his old 
defenses. An immediate difficulty may de- 
velop where the child reacts to any anxiety 
situation with undesirable behavior. Then 
there are children who behave normally 
except in specific anxiety situations. They 
may show improvement until such specific 
situations occur. For example, the child 
with unresolved sibling rivalry will react 
badly to the placement of a new child in 
his home. Frequently, in his urge to master 
his conflicts, the child systematically pro- 
vokes foster parents, teachers, or siblings to 
display a behavior which is a repetition of 
the old conflict situation in the parental 
home. In the beginning of placement the 
foster parents may not be aware of the 
provocative behavior of the child; still they 
react to it. When the child’s conflict situa- 
tion is re-established, his behavior as a re- 
action to the actions of the foster parents 
becomes more obvious and now the foster 
parents begin to complain. For purposes 
of simplicity we shall construct an example. 
A child who stole at home as a reaction to 
deprivations is placed with a moderately 
prosperous and generous family. His some- 
what excessive demands are met with in- 
dulgence. Since, however, there are not 
adequate responses on the part of the child, 
the foster parents become increasingly an- 
noyed although not fully aware of the source 
of their annoyance. Finally, after a period 
of months, the foster parents may refuse a 
rather usual request of the child and scold 
him severely. The child feels deprived 
again and reacts by stealing. His conflicts 
are unresolved and he tries to solve them 
through his old behavior patterns whether 
he is in the parental home or not. An 
externally similar situation may develop in 
the following set-up: There is a period of 
improvement during which the child tests 
his foster parents and tries to discover their 
own weaknesses as well as their similarities 
to his own parents. Thereafter his old be- 


havior patterns reappear as a sort of a final 
testing of the foster parents. 

In such cases replacements are frequently 
made. Except for those rare cases where 
the foster parents are especially gifted and 
perform a therapeutic task in the education 
of the child, every new placement results in 
failure. A series of replacements does not 
help the child, but, on the contrary, serves 
only to increase his dissatisfactions. Each 
rejecting foster mother is added to the 
original mother image, and the child’s con- 
ception of a mother makes it extremely 
difficult for him to adjust in any home. 

It is necessary to help the child to get 
insight into his difficulties before placement 
and before replacement—if the latter is nec- 
essary. When therapy, psychotherapy, or 
case work is attempted while the child is in 
his own home or in the supposedly unsatis- 
factory foster home, there may be one of 
two results. The child may give up the un- 
desirable behavior and thus influence favor- 
ably the situation in his home. Placement 
and replacement may then be unnecessary. 
If the home situation is intolerable, how- 
ever, placement or replacement will be rec- 
ommended no matter how the child behaves. 
Through treatment, the child may have 
gained such insight into the nature of his 
defenses and into the causes of his behavior 
as directed against his own mother or father 
that he is less likely to repeat the old be- 
havior pattern. In most cases it will be 
desirable to continue treatment of the child 
after placement or replacement for a period 
individually variable. With the recognition 
of his own responses, the child will also 
gain insight into the behavior of his parents 
and see them as they are in reality. The 
understanding of his own defenses and the 
correct evaluation of the reality situation in 
the parental home are the two main pre- 
requisites for success in foster home place- 
ment. In cases of replacement the under- 
standing of the situation in the various 
foster homes must be added to this, and 
thus the treatment is prolonged. It is rec- 
ognized that it is not always possible to 
effect preparation prior to removal. This 
may be true when serious illness or death 
of a parent or foster parent occurs. Tem- 
porary institutional placement is then rec- 
ommended until the child has been given 
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preparation for permanent placement. (Our 
experience indicates that placement in a 
temporary foster home may create as much 
confusion for the child as would result from 
an unsuccessful placement. ) 

Presentation of the case of Carrie will 
serve to illustrate in detail some of the 
points that have been made: 

Carrie is a 19-year-old girl, who has been 
under the care of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum for thirteen years. During the first 
ten years no case work service was avail- 
able. In 1939 the agency was reorganized 
and a trained staff was taken on, at which 
time the present worker took the case. 
Carrie, together with her three older 
brothers, was committed to the orphan 
asylum in 1929, at the age of six. Her 
mother had died a few months earlier and 
the boys had lived with their father while 
Carrie lived with a maternal aunt. Be- 
cause the aunt worked and was unable to 
give Carrie proper supervision and the 
father found it difficult to care for three 
small boys, the four children were committed 
at the request of their father. 

Carrie’s early record at the orphan asylum 
stresses the fact that she had a nocturnal 
enuresis problem. She was placed in the 
institution maintained by the agency where 
she remained for the two years immediately 
following her commitment. In the eleven 
ensuing years, she has had eight placements. 
After four different foster home placements 
during a three-year period, Carrie was re- 
turned to the institution where she remained 
this time for almost three years. In 1937, 
at the request of the fourth foster mother, 
Mrs. P, Carrie was returned to that home. 
The enuresis persisted, but the foster mother 
was willing to accept the child. 

In this home Carrie was one of seven 
foster daughters. The dominant member of 
the foster family was the foster mother—a 
domineering woman who jealously guarded 
her authority over the girls. The foster 
father was allowed almost no part in their 
training. There was a grown daughter 
who taught music and the entire family was 
deeply interested in music. Special em- 
phasis was placed upon the girls’ cultural 
development: they were frequently taken 
to museums, art galleries, and concerts. 
The foster mother, however, made it im- 
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possible for various workers in the home to 
have any contact with the girls. Life in 
the home was extremely regimented. When 
workers visited, the girls stood at attention 
in a line formed according to height and 
answered Mrs. P’s questions as to the care 
they were receiving. After this they were 
dismissed. They led a very sheltered life 
and were permitted no contacts with chil- 
dren other than Miss P’s music pupils. 
They were taught that the usual activities 
of childhood were common and unladylike. 
Carrie’s problem in this home, as well as 
during her former placements, centered 
around her enuresis. It was discussed in 
her presence with workers from the agency 
and with visiting relatives to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

After Carrie had been back in the home 
for two years, the present worker took the 
case. The agency felt that, because of the 
rigidity of Mrs. P’s standards and because 
of the rather artificial life that the girls 
were leading, it would be necessary to 
remove the children from this home. In 
June, 1939, Carrie was transferred to the 
K home. Here the enuresis was accepted 
without discussion or punishment and _ be- 
came less frequent. During the time that 
Carrie was in the K home it was possible 
to see her regularly and to observe her 
behavior both directly and through the 
foster mother much more closely than was 
possible in the former home. In this home 
it was noted that she was extremely nervous 
and that she frequently broke lamps, dishes, 
and jars of cosmetics belonging to the foster 
mother and her daughter. (Carrie seldom 
broke anything that she herself owned.) 
She worked very slowly, taking approxi- 
mately half a day to clean her bedroom. 
At school, where she was taking a course 
in dressmaking, the teachers complained of 
her slowness and felt that she would not be 
able to complete the course unless some- 
thing could be done to help her develop 
more speed. Carrie was aware of this 
slowness but said that her efforts to in- 
crease her speed only resulted in greater 
nervousness and an inability to do anything 
at all. It was further noted that Carrie 
could not make and carry any plan through 
to completion. Despite her expressed de- 
sire to read, paint, and take music lessons, 
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she abandoned each of these projects after a 
few half-hearted attempts. 

Carrie’s relationship to the K_ family 
seemed very good until two other girls, 
aged fourteen and twelve, were placed in 
the home. She was jealous of these two 
girls and resented any attention shown them 
by members of the foster family. It was 
after the placement of these two girls in the 
home that the case was referred to the psy- 
chiatrist for consultation. The psychiatrist 
saw Carrie four times and the foster 
mother twice. After this, the worker, under 
supervision of the psychiatrist, continued 
treatment. 

In the interviews with the psychiatrist as 
well as in subsequent interviews with the 
worker, the following observations were 
made: Carrie was a child of average intel- 
ligence (1.Q., 101); her slowness was 
limited to sewing and housework; she was 
almost painfully shy; she was unable to 
give adequate expression to her resentments. 
It became clear that her intelligence suffered 
because of her inhibitions; that she. had 
definite resentments against sewing and 
housework because of her experience in 
the previous foster home (both Mrs. P 
and Mrs. K were dressmakers); she did 
not dare to protest because there was no 
hope for help, and she, therefore, shied away 
from people; instead of expressing resent- 
ment in a normal way she resorted uncon- 
sciously to sabotage at work. Many re- 
sentments against the present and previous 
foster mothers as well as against her father 
became apparent. Carrie, however, most 
emphatically denied the latter. 

In the psychiatric interviews Carrie’s 
shyness and inability to express herself 
were discussed. Slowly she began to relate 
herself to the psychiatrist. The transition 
from psychiatrist to social worker was made 
by the psychiatrist’s personal recommenda- 
tion of the worker who would listen, under- 
stand, guide, and help, and with whom, 
above all, it was safe to express any feeling. 

The case worker saw Carrie each week 
in thé office, giving her an opportunity to 
talk about the things that disturbed her. 
Emphasis was placed upon the reasons for 
the every-day incidents which created dis- 
turbances in the home. These Carrie was 
helped to discuss and understand. After 


the first two interviews following the psy- 
chiatric consultation, Carrie talked very 
freely with worker. She related that 
from the beginning of the placement she 
had resented the foster mother’s own daugh- 
ter and expressed a strong dislike for her. 
It was felt that she identified her with the 
former foster mother’s daughter whom she 
had also disliked. (Both Miss P and 
Miss K were music teachers). It was 
learned in talking to Carrie that she had 
deeply resented Mrs. P’s apparent fondness 
for one of the other girls in her home. This 
same attitude was continued in the new 
foster home. Carrie here expressed resent- 
ment at the foster mother’s fondness for 
the youngest girl in the home. (This com- 
plaint had basis in reality.) During the 
treatment period an attempt was made to 
give Carrie some insight into the reasons 
for her own behavior. Quickly she came to 
recognize and understand her resentments 
toward the present foster mother as directed, 
not only toward Mrs. K, but toward Mrs. P 
and earlier foster mothers. 

Throughout Carrie’s placement with our 
agency her father, and, since their dis- 
charge, her brothers had had infrequent 
contacts with her. There is a record of 
frequent visits for a time followed by long 
disappearances. Although the father made 
many promises to the child, he seldom kept 
any of them. During treatment Carrie was 
encouraged to see her father as frequently 
as possible and these visits were discussed 
in the interviews. This helped her to evalu- 
ate him better and she was finally able to 
relate some of her actions to disappoint- 
ments by her father. She recognized that 
her basic resentment was that which she 
felt for her family. She was shown further 
that nocturnal enuresis followed periods of 
resentment. There was noticeable improve- 
ment in Carrie’s overt behavior: only two 
articles were broken during the treatment 
period and she began to work more rapidly 
both at school and at home. Carrie was 
aware of this improvement and expressed 
the feeling that she could make even greater 
progress if the worker would place her in a 
better home. 

In considering Carrie’s request for re- 
placement, former placements were reviewed, 
revealing that Carrie had never had a part 
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in the planning. Her own home had been 
broken by the death of her mother and she 
recalled she could not then understand why 
her father sent her to live with her mother’s 
sister and kept the boys at home when she 
also would have preferred remaining at 
home. Her commitment, from the aunt’s 
home, was the decision of her father and 
her aunt. Foster home replacements were 
executed in much the same way—each of 
the first seven changes was decided upon 
by the agency and carried through without 
Carrie’s being permitted any participation 
in the plan. Prior to her removal from the 
P home, Carrie was told of the impending 
plan for transfer and was given the reasons 
for this, but the plan was not the child's 
own. When the opportunity did finally 
come for her to participate in planning for 
herself, she was unable to accept the re- 
sponsibility for it. She was anxious for a 
transfer, but wished the foster mother to 
believe that this transfer was the worker’s 
decision. 

In the meantime, it became apparent that 
the foster mother had lost the affection that 
she had originally shown for Carrie. She 
began to display temper tantrums, and, 
although Carrie improved, this did not in 
turn improve the foster mother’s behavior. 
On the other hand, we recognized that, by 
her actions in the past, Carrie had antag- 
onized the foster mother constantly, but 
the child had not taken responsibility for 
her part in bringing about any change in the 
foster mother’s attitude. By the time the 
child recognized her part in the discord, 
the foster mother was so upset that the 
chance of working things through with her 
had diminished considerably. 

Finally, in February, 1941 (after eleven 
months of treatment) Carrie left her foster 
home, leaving a note stating that she was 
not running away but was simply leaving 
and would return after she had “ made 
good.” Later that morning she telephoned 
the worker at the office and asked if she 
could come in immediately. She explained 
that the immediate incident that led her to 
leave home was some difficulty on the 
previous night between her and the youngest 
girl in the home. Immediately after the 
difficulty occurred, Carrie had planned to 
leave home, but had felt very much like 
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changing her mind when she awakened next 
morning. She decided, however, that this 
was something that she wanted to initiate 
and carry through all alone, and she, there- 
fore, went through with her plan to leave 
home and return to one of her earlier foster 
homes. Carrie had no particular desire to 
live in this home but she knew of no other 
place to go. It was arranged that she be 
placed in the M home. She had wanted 
to live with the worker, and in the follow- 
ing interviews her resentment against the 
worker who disappointed her by not taking 
her into her own home was discussed and 
related to previous disappointments. There- 
aiter Carrie’s adjustment in the new home 
was excellent. 

Carrie completed her high school course 
in January of 1942, and was placed in a 
small factory. A few months before her 
graduation, however, she had taken and 
passed a civil service examination for hos- 
pital attendant. When an appointment was 
offered her, she accepted because of her feel- 
ing that this job carried a greater degree 
of security than factory work. She spends 
her time off the job with Mrs. M and visits 
her father and brothers, but she no longer 
plans a home with them. As this is 
Carrie’s first work experience, we are still 
working with her as an after-care case. 

In treatment we succeeded in relating 
Carrie’s symptoms to resentments against 
present and former foster mothers, and 
against her own family for the breaking of 
the parental home and desertion. As Carrie 
is aware now of some of the reasons for 
her difficulties and of the fact that she can 
be helped, she will—once she is on her own 
—seek treatment if necessary. 

Carrie is an example of a child who has 
had frequent placements, who has trans- 
ferred her resentments from one home to 
another, and from her own family to the 
various foster parents. We do not know 
how permanent her present adjustment will 
be, but we will try to learn from this case 
what we can do in cases where placement 
or replacement seems necessary. In place- 
ment we have to try first to evaluate the 
defenses of the child in the present situa- 
tion and to decide during treatment whether 
placement is the only way out. If placement 
is the only possibility, we have to prepare 
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the child for it. This must be done with 
the understanding that the chosen foster 
home is looked upon as a permanent home 
for the child. The child should gain, dur- 
ing this treatment, some insight into the 
real situation in his own home and in the 
foster home, into his own feelings about 
this, and into his defenses in this situation. 
He must be prepared for the probability that 
he will have a tendency to react to the new 
mother as he has done to others and it 
must be made clear to him that he needs 
help in order to overcome this. 

There is also the question of choice of a 
foster home. Here we have to deal with 
individuals who have their own problems 
and their own emotional reasons for taking 
this child. The better we understand the 
foster mother’s and father’s problems, the 
better we will be able to work with these 
foster parents in helping them to educate 
the child. They, too, must be prepared for 
the child’s reaction to them in the same 
way that he reacted to his own parents no 
matter how different their behavior may be. 
They should further attempt to understand 
their own reactions to the child’s behavior. 
During placement, difficulties are certain to 
occur as they occur in every family situa- 
tion. They must be understood as results 
of the child’s difficulties in the present as 
well as of those in the past situations. We 
cannot expect the foster mother to be ideal. 
She, too, must be helped, and the child can 
be made to understand this. 


There is little difference in handling 
placement and replacement, in our opinion, 
except that preparation for replacement is a 
longer and more difficult process. In re- 
placement we will tend to evaluate the real 
situation in the foster home in the light of 
the child’s present and past experiences and 
will try to decide whether replacement is 
absolutely necessary. If replacement is de- 
cided upon, we will work with the child 
during his stay in the unsatisfactory home 
as we would if he were in his own home, 
trying to give him insight into the nature of 
his defenses. The new foster mother must 
be prepared in the same way as was the 
first foster mother. In some cases children 
may improve after placement without treat- 
ment. This improvement may be brought 
about by a foster mother who will uncon- 
sciously re-educate the child, or by contact 
with a teacher or a playmate who will, in 
some way, help him to change his behavior. 
On the other hand, in some cases, children 
may fail to improve through simple re- 
educational therapy. Their conflicts are 
deeper, their anxiety centers around very 
early infantile experiences and fantasies 
which can only be solved in long and inten- 
sive therapy. In these cases we must try to 
select a foster mother who is aware of the 
child’s sickness and need for intensive 
psychiatric treatment and who is prepared 
to be patient for months or even years until 
such treatment proves successful. 


In Times Like These... 


The Emergency Welfare Division 
in Civilian Defense 


EW YORK CITY has a streamlined 

organization especially set up to deal 
with the problems of welfare arising out of 
bombing or any other enemy action which 
may eccur on our shores. 

Long before the costly lesson of Pearl 
Harbor, which taught us to expect and 
prepare for the worst, Mayor LaGuardia, 
as commander-in-chief, had formulated his 
plans for the city. He has appointed a 
wartime cabinet consisting of the heads of 


the Police, Fire, Public Works, Medical, 
and Welfare Departments. The Comp- 
troller and the head of the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Organization are also members. 
The Commissioner of Welfare has the title 
of Emergency Welfare Administrator. His 
duty and that of the Division he heads is to 
meet the simple, ordinary human needs of 
people who might, because of enemy action, 
lose their homes, their loved ones, their 
possessions, or their emotional balance. 
For the past ten years the Department 
of Welfare in New York City has been tak- 
ing care of hundreds of thousands of men, 
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women, and children in trouble because of 
sickness, unemployment, death of the bread- 
winner, instability, or other maladjustment. 
We in the Department have had experience 
in this job and we know it from every angle. 
Now we have been assigned the additional 
task of caring for those of our citizens who 
may find themselves in trouble from a new 
cause—war. 

That this is a stupendous job is attested 
by the nature of the war itself. It is a 
civilians’ war to a degree that we have never 
before known. The aim is to kill or wound 
or craze the people on the home front. It is 
altogether possible that civilians may suffer 
more casualties than soldiers. Certainly 
the British experience has shown that war 
comes to everybody and that no one is safe 
from enemy planes and bombs either at 
home or on the far-flung battle lines. At 
the beginning of this war the British did 
not understand the full significance of this 
fact. While ample provisions were made 
for the burial of the dead and for the care 
of the injured in hospitals, little preparation 
was made for the obvious wants of people 
who had been bombed out of their homes. 
Many of them wandered about half dazed or 
hysterical, not knowing what services were 
available to them or where to find these 
services. There was a complete lack of 
co-ordination in this field. 

Here in New York City we are trying to 
profit by Britain’s experience. We have 
studied the problems presented there by the 
blitzkrieg and the solutions for these prob- 
lems worked out in Britain. As a result 
of this study we have set up our own 
Emergency Welfare Centers, staffed them 
with experienced workers, and co-ordinated 
all welfare services which will be available 
in these centers in the event of enemy action. 

At the present time New York has sixty- 
five Emergency Welfare Centers. Others 
will be added if and when the need for 
them arises. Of the sixty-five existing 
centers, twenty are housed in our own 
Department of Welfare offices and the re- 
mainder have been established in suitable 
public and private buildings such as schools, 
parish houses, settlements, and clubs. All 
these centers have been clearly marked with 
large red, white, and blue signs advising the 
community of the various services that will 
be available when the emergency arises. 
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These services, as the signs indicate, in- 
clude advice and information, cash allow- 
ances, temporary and permanent rehousing, 
for those who have been bombed out of their 
former homes, clothing, and such other serv- 
ices as may be needed. Communal feeding 
will be provided through the Department’s 
Lodging House and its annexes, where as 
many as 40,000 meals a day can be served 
in an emergency. Those who are unable to 
use our communal feeding service will be 
given cash grants with which to purchase 
food or they may get food tickets at the 
Emergency Center which will be redeemed 
at neighborhood restaurants. The Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, and other or- 
ganizations will have mobile kitchens for 
street feeding. 

In addition to providing a variety of 
services in the medical and nursing field, 
the Red Cross has the responsibility for 
operating and maintaining Emergency Rest 
Centers throughout New York City. At 
the present time more than 700 of these 
centers have been set up, at convenient 
points in all five boroughs. They will pro- 
vide hot food, clothing, and temporary 
shelter for a maximum of forty-eight hours. 

The Department will also operate, in 
co-operation with the Police and Medical 
Divisions, what might well be called a miss- 
ing persons bureau. This will facilitate the 
reunion of families separated in the con- 
fusion attending a bombing. Plans have 
been set up for a central registration bureau 
where all persons are requested to report 
and where those separated from their rela- 
tives may come for information. Such calls 
will be cleared with the police registration 
and other sources. 

Advice and information may seem a very 
intangible thing to offer a family imme- 
diately after it has been bombed out of 
house and home. Britain’s experience, how- 
ever, proves that this service is of vital 
importance. By explaining to people how 
their needs can be met and where, we save 
them from fruitlessly wandering from place 
to place in search of the assistance they 
need. Each of our Emergency Welfare 
Centers will have full information on all 
welfare services available from private or 
public agencies throughout the entire city. 

Our cash grants will be for those people 
whom the disaster has left without ready 
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money for carfare, necessary food, and other 
immediate needs. This money will be given 
at once so that families or individuals may 
take care of themselves until they are once 
again able to return to a more or less normal 
way of life. 

Our Emergency Welfare Centers have on 
hand a full list of temporary shelters, such 
as hotels and rooming houses. In addition 
we have a record of places where communal 
lodgings could be provided on an emergency 
basis. This includes club houses, theaters, 
churches, and other locations which could 
quickly be converted into temporary dormi- 
tories. For permanent rehousing we have 
-listed the owners and superintendents of 
apartments so that they may be contacted 
at a moment's notice. 

We have recognized that it may frequently 
be necessary and to the best interest of the 
family to place it immediately in an apart- 
ment. We are therefore keeping an active 
file of actual vacancies in at least one thou- 
sand apartments. Most of them are in the 
low rental brackets because such homes are 
frequently difficult to locate. We are also 
prepared to help people store or move their 
furniture or as much of it as they have 
been able to salvage. The trucking industry, 
both employers and employees, has promised 
its wholehearted co-operation. 

Emergency clothing needs of families will 
also be taken care of in our centers. The 
WPA Clothing Project, which all through 
the depression years has been turning out 
clothing for persons in need, is prepared to 
furnish us with a wide assortment of gav- 
ments at a moment’s notice. 

Our emergency welfare staff which will 
man these centers in the event of enemy 
action consists of twenty-five hundred per- 
sons. Two thousand of these are regular 
employees of the Department of Welfare 
and five hundred are employees of private 
welfare agencies who were referred to us by 
the Welfare Council. All the twenty-five 
hundred have volunteered their services. 

This staff has been divided into two shifts, 


one to serve during the day and the other 


at night. The day staff has been assigned to 
Emergency Welfare Centers near their re- 
spective places of regular employment while 
those serving on the night shift have been 
assigned to centers near their places of 
residence. This was done to enable these 


workers to reach their posts as soon as 
possible after the alarm despite tie-ups in 
traffic or the disabling of our transportation 
systems. 

Each Emergency Welfare Center will 
have a staff of approximately twenty-five 
people which can be expanded as conditions 
warrant. 

We have not created a new staff for 
emergency war-duty but have trained a 
special group of workers already on staff 
who will leave their regular work in the 
Department for the duration of the emer- 
gency. These are our shock troops which 
can be focused on the very spot they are 
needed when they are needed there. 

The co-operation between the Department 
of Welfare and the private agencies in New 
York City has been particularly satisfactory. 
Our emergency staff is composed of em- 
ployees of both groups and these employees 
come from all categories from administrators 
to clerks. In addition the Department has 
at the present time more than 150 volunteers 
referred to us by the Civilian Defense Vol- 
unteer Office. These men and women, after 
an intensive training course, have been given 
work in the Department so that they may 
become thoroughly familiar with our func- 
tion and operation. Thus they, in turn, will 
be able to supervise other volunteers when 
the bombings actually occur. We shall con- 
tinue to train and place volunteers as long 
as they are available and as rapidly as they 
can be assimilated into the Department. 

Neither our volunteers nor our regular 
staff members who have volunteered their 
services for the emergency have been given 
any hard and fast rules to follow in the 
event of disaster. Our watchword is quick 
adaptation to changing needs and the dis- 
aster worker is therefore very much on his 
own. Once the bombs start falling—and 
it is impossible to chart this in advance—it 
will be his own discretion and ingenuity that 
will solve the problems presented. However, 
knowing most of these workers personally 
and having observed them in operation over 
a period of years, I can safely state now that 
the Emergency Welfare Division is ready 
for any eventuality which New York and 
its citizens may be called upon to face. 

WIL.1AmM Hopson 
Commissioner of Welfare 
New York City 
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Editorial Notes 


Recruiting for Social Work 


HE acute personnel shortage has stimu- 

lated co-ordinated planning for recruiting 
among the schools of social work, national 
organizations, professional membership asso- 
ciations, and local agencies. Several pro- 
grams are now under way which show con- 
structive activity and co-operation. There 
is growing awareness that recruiting plans 
should be promoted through the unified 
efforts of all the case work fields. 

At the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, held 
in Pittsburgh during January, a session on 
recruiting presented a report on a question- 
naire sent to schools by the Association ask- 
ing questions on methods of recruiting. 
Representatives from the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Social Workers, the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, and the American Association of 
Social Workers reported on the personnel 
situation in their memberships and _ their 
plans for recruiting. Following this discus- 
sion, the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Schools authorized the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to undertake an 
active recruiting program. 

A summary of these discussions and the 
first report of the Recruiting Committee are 
contained in the first two bulletins of a series 
issued by the Association of Schools, called 
Recruiting News. This bulletin is planned 
to give specific suggestions to individual 
schools. The Recruiting Committee gave its 
attention, first, to undergraduate schools; 
second, to the approach to federal and pri- 
vate educational bureaus and organizations ; 
and third, to an approach to the general 
public regarding the need for social workers 
at this time. With regard to undergraduate 
schools it was recommended that a carefully 
prepared and attractive placard setting forth 
the need for social workers in war and peace 
be prepared for distribution to all accredited 
undergraduate schools. 

Bulletin No. 2 includes material titled 
“Have You Considered Social Work as a 
Career?”, prepared by the University of 
Southern California with the help of its 
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Professional Advisory Committee. This 
may be revised by other schools to fit their 
needs. 


The Education Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Social Workers 
has issued a tentative report, “ Recruiting 
for Medical Social Work,” which includes 
an analysis of some of the influences on the 
student’s selection of the field of social 
work, and suggestions for co-ordinated 
recruiting plans. Within the American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 
a committee has been formed to clarify the 
functions of an association of this kind in 
this situation and its relations with other 
organizations. At the request of its Per- 
sonnel Department, the Department of 
Studies and Information of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America has instituted 
a month-by-month study of personnel in the 
family field. The summary of the first two 
months’ material reports a number of con- 
structive plans under way in family agencies 
for recruiting for this field of social work.’ 


Another significant development has been 
the appointment of a Committee on Com- 
munity Service Workers. This is one of 
five special committees appointed by the 
United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission to determine war-induced short- 
ages, current and impending, of teachers at 
various educational levels, and of community 
service workers of various types. The Com- 
mittee on Community Service Workers is 
an advisory body only but its recommenda- 
tions will be submitted through its chairman, 
Morse A. Cartwright, to the Wartime Com- 
mission of the Office of Education through 
that body’s Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion. The membership of this committee 
includes representatives from the National 
Recreation Association, the American Red 
Cross, the Child Welfare League of America, 
United Service Organizations, American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, and 
the Family Welfare Association of America. 


The objectives of the Committee on Com- 
munity Service Workers are to facilitate the 
prosecution of the war and to analyze con- 


1 Hiegniicuts, F.W.A.A., May, 1942, p. 42. 
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ditions brought about by the war as they 
affect various types of important community 
services. The objectives are threefold: 
(1) to determine shortages, actual and po- 
tential, of community service workers of 
various types; (2) to devise various types 
of training which might recommend to 
accredited universities, colleges, and train- 
ing schools activities that might be under- 
taken in order to overcome the shortages; 
and (3) to recommend—provided the facts 
and opinions compiled justify such a course— 
a basis for federal subsidization to training 
institutions through the United States Office 
of Education in order to provide such special 
training and to accelerate such existing 
training as may be deemed necessary to 
meet the shortage situation. 

The national case work representatives 
are in agreement that grants for aid in the 
training of case workers should be allotted 
for training in the accredited graduate 
schools of social work; that education which 
workers in wartime receive while attending 
schools of social work should not be special 
courses or short courses, but a portion of the 
basic curriculum, with the recognition that 
schools of social work may adapt the teach- 


ing of all their courses, including supervised 
field work, to wartime situations, conditions, 
and problems; that it is important for war- 
time education in schools of social work, 
however short it is, to be in line with gen- 
erally accepted standards of social work 
education, as there will be places in social 
agencies for such workers after the war is 
over. 

Development in our profession, as in 
every social organization, often grows out 
of the pressure of new canditions and urgent 
needs. The extent and quality of co-ordi- 
nated planning indicated in these plans for 
recruiting are indeed encouraging. Individ- 
ual social workers have both an opportunity 
and a responsibility to contribute to these pro- 
grams through their membership in organi- 
zations and by utilizing their own contacts 
with groups and colleges and their personal 
acquaintances to interest young people in 
social work as a professional career. 


An Omission: We regret that we inadvertently 
omitted from the May issue of THe Famiry the 
name of the contributor of “How Can Social 
Agencies Help Aliens?” in the section In Times 
Like These ... The author was Helen D. Green, 
Executive Secretary of the American Service 
Institute of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


NTERVIEWING, Its PRINCIPLES AND 
Metnops: Annette Garrett. 123 pp., 1942. 
Family Welfare Association of America. $1.00. 


This book, written in response to many requests 
for information on this subject, was planned for the 
use both of case workers and of interviewers in 
other kinds of organizations. The seven chapters 
in Part One: The Nature of Interviewing, formu- 
late the principles and methods of interviewing 
used in social case work. This section discusses, 
in a clear and helpful way, many practical ques- 
tions, such as how to begin and end an interview, 
when to ask questions, to listen, or to comment. 
As a background the author discusses the psy- 
chofogy of human nature in terms of the feeling 
and attitudes people have about their difficulties 
and their reactions in the interviewing process. 
Part Two contains illustrative interviews, seven 
from case work agencies and two from fiction, 
annotated with comments applying the principles 
and methods discussed in Part One. 


ASIC Concerts tn Socrat Case Work: 
Herbert H. Aptekar. 201 pp., 1941. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 

Hill, N. C., or THe Famiry. $2.50. 


In this book Herbert Aptekar defines and adapts 
to the case work process concepts originating in 
the psychotherapeutic philosophy of Otto Rank. 
While the case work described derives from this 
psychotherapeutic philosophy, case work experience 
and setting have given it an identity of its own. 
Me. Aptekar distinguishes between psychotherapy 
which is treatment and case work which he sees 
as a process more specifically set forth as the 
psychological use of the function of a social agency 
administered by a case worker in relation to a 
particular client. The purpose of the book was to 
present the essential elements in the thinking of 
one school of case work as a beginning in the 
process of comparing different points of view. 
This is a challenging assignment and the result 
will without question form the basis of much 
clarifying discussion. 
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The author makes no attempt to discuss the 
whole case work process. He has selected certain 
basic concepts which he feels have not yet been 
given adequate consideration in the literature of 
case work and which to him seem indispensable 
to an understanding of case work from the point 
of view of his own philosophy. On the other 
hand, a further limitation of the book is related to 
the case work illustrations which are with a few 
exceptions from the records of privately supported 
family agencies ; they are not intended to emphasize 
the content and unique function of family case 
work, as distinct from child placing or public 
welfare; they have been selected as representative 
of generic elements of case work common to all 
types. In other words, the book does not presume 
to cover the whole case work process nor does it 
discuss in detail the particular function of family 
case work agencies. 

For the sake of brevity the content may be 
divided into three general groups: (1) Terms 
in common usage in case work practice which 
Mr. Aptekar accepts and fits into the case work 
process as he sees it. The chapters on Ambiva- 
lence and Generic and Specific Case Work are 
included here. (2) Concepts derived from the 
psychotherapy of Rank and introduced into case 
work by such writers as Virginia Robinson and 
Jessie Taft. Will and Denial, and Movement are 
two illustrations of this group. (3) Terms already 
in use in case work literature and practice to which 
Mr. Aptekar gives a more limited or different 
meaning than the usual one. The discussions of 
Projection and Identification, and Interpretation 
and Recognition are found here. 

Mr. Aptekar takes the familiar concepts of am- 
bivalence and generic and specific case work and 
interprets them in terms of the use of function as 
fundamental to case work process. Similarly, after 
describing clearly the abstract terms of the phi- 
losophy of Rank, he relates them directly to case 
work. For example: “ The case work experience 
thus differs from most life experience in that 
instead of asserting one side of one’s will [defined 


as energy organized toward a particular end] and - 


suppressing the other, one is free to assert both 
sides of it. The balance of positive and negative 
forces which results within the personality must 
necessarily be different when this occurs.” For 
the student or worker looking for a more exact 
and comprehensive explanation of this case work 
point of view the discussion is helpful. 

The third group of concepts in which the author 
redefines or shifts the emphasis of terms already 
in established usage in case work and in some 
instances in psychiatry leads to confusion. “ Pro- 
jection” which has long been understood to mean 
ascribing to other persons modes of behavior which 
in reality are unconscious wishes or character 
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traits of the individual himself is over simplified to 
mean “putting out.” As used in the text this 
means “projecting a verbal communication” or 
talking about his troubles. Likewise identification 
which is more commonly taken to mean being or 
becoming like another person becomes “ taking in.” 
In the following chapter recognition is defined as 
the worker’s identification with the client’s experi- 
ence so that the two words seem to be used for 
describing to some extent at least the same con- 
cept. In these sections the author does not succeed 
in presenting the point of view of one school but 
combines various points and is inclined to shift 
from one side to the other without explanation. 
Several points in the case record material 

aroused the curiosity of the reviewer but were not 
discussed. This book may not have been the logical 
place to develop them. Payment of fees by clients 
and the general use of a rather comprehensive 
application blank in the intake process of a family 
agency will, it is hoped, be discussed elsewhere, 
perhaps in the book suggested by Mr. Aptekar on 
the Family Case Work Process. 

LEAH FEDER 

Boston University School 

of Social Work 


— 


(st More Out or Lire: Catherine Groves. 
136 pp., 1941. Association Press, New York, 
or THE Famiry. $1.25. 


This is a timely book of particular value for 
introducing volunteers, committee members, and 
board members to the field of family counseling. 
Placed in community libraries along with pam- 
phlets explaining the work of local agencies it 
would also serve as a guide for people in need of 
counsel. 

Although the author is the executive secretary 
of the Family Service Association of Durham, 
N. C., this is not a presentation specifically of 
family case work. Rather the book intends to call 
attention to the numerous ways in which malad- 
justment in marriage may appear, the variety of 
factors that may bring this about and the nature 
of the resources available for treatment in com- 
munities of different sizes and different degrees of 
psychiatric sophistication. Miss Groves’ approach 
has the distinct advantage of presenting difficulty 
in marriage as a common garden variety of social 
illness. Read by a person either vaguely or acutely 
aware of friction it would not only help in focusing 
the trouble but also add to the individual’s self- 
understanding, allay anxiety, and increase the like- 
lihood that he would be open to help and seek it in 
the right places. Particular stress is placed on the 
importance of seeking skilled professional help and 
practical guides are given to facilitate the selection 
of a competent counselor. The underlying tone 
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of the book is one of kindly tolerance, good humor, 
and practical insight. 

Get More Out of Life could well be placed on 
bibliographies for the “introduction to social 
work” courses now being given in many com- 
munities as preparation for the work of civilian 
defense. It would likewise be of value as an 
assignment during the first year of training in 
social work afid for the undergraduate student 
majoring in sociology. 

FLoreNce HOo.tis 
Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania 


HE FamiLy AND THE Law: Sarah T. Knox. 

199 pp., 1941. University of North Carolina 

Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., or THe Famrry. 
$2.00. 

The author, general secretary of the New 
Hampshire Children’s Aid and Protective Society 
and a member of the New Hampshire bar, has 
written this book with the hope that it “ will bring 
to social workers and interested laymen a better 
understanding of the fundamentals of our legal 
system and of the reasons back of its develop- 
ment.” Her aim is “to create a tolerance born of 
greater understanding of the law and to further 
the belief that legal, economic and social points of 
view, far from being opposed, are in accord on 
important issues of mutual concern.” Only those 
sections of the law which affect the family most 
directly have been considered. In addition to 
chapters on the law in general, courts, criminal 
procedure, and evidence, the following topics are 
dealt with: marriage, divorce, parent and child, 
the state and the child, guardianship, adoption, and 
landlord and tenant. Interestingly, there is also a 
chapter on social security legislation. 


In spite of the brevity of the volume it covers a 
broad range of topics, and includes a great deal of 
concise information. Considerable case material, 
both legal and social, gives reality to the principles 
presented. The contents would have been improved 
had more references been included as to the spe- 
cific sources of the data presented; the reader 
could well have been referred to fuller discussions 
elsewhere which were obviously utilized by the 
writer and usually summarized by her only briefly. 
However, she gives considered attention through- 
out both to the social work and the legal points of 
view, and succeeds in giving a considerable impres- 
sion of unity to what Mr. Bradway has called the 
interstitial field lying between the law and social 
work. 

Without giving evidence of an easy optimism in 
the course of the volume she nevertheless takes a 
constructive and hopeful view, stating in the con- 
cluding chapter that “an open-minded attitude on 


the part of those in the legal profession has 
increasingly made the law a satisfactory tool for 
promoting the welfare of society.” 


Wittiam W. Burke 
Department of Social Work 
Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 


SYLLABUS FOR THE STUDY OF MARRIAGE AND 
THE Famity: William L. Ludlow. 94 pp., 
1942. The Radcliffe Press, New Concord, 

Ohio, or THE Famiry. $1.50. 

This is a comprehensive and well-organized 
guide for the planning of a sociological course 
on the family, with topical sections, questions, and 
specific chapter and page bibliographic references. 
Its value for the social worker lies largely in 
these latter references, through the use of which 
quick access to the best modern sources is afforded, 
for research and other purposes. 

Weston LABARRE 
New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


ECOMING a Kwoma: Teaching and Learn- 
ing in a New Guinea Tribe: John W. M. 
Whiting. 226 pp., 1941. Institute of Human 

Relations, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn., or THe Famiry. $2.75. 


Many social workers are increasingly aware of 
the possible contributions which anthropology might 
make to their case work thinking. Unfortunately, 
since the purposes of the social worker and the 
anthropologist are seldom the same, the insights 
of the latter are seldom available to the former, 
without laborious and sometimes unrewarding re- 
search in an unfamiliar field. But the present 
volume is no ordinary ethnography. Equipped 
with psychoanalytic training, Dr. Whiting has 
made a valuable study of the actual day-by-day 
socialization of a Kwoma child, with much anec- 
dotal material. If it omits much ordinarily found 
in a formal, full-dress ethnography, it gains in 
succinctness and relevance to its special theme. 
Although his data are rich in psychiatric implica- 
tions, Dr. Whiting is conservative in leaving the 
work of interpretation to the trained reader. A 
social worker interested in seeing how a culture is 
actually taken on by the individual, and how a 
culture operates in terms of persons, can read with 
much profit this careful, specialized anthropological 
study. 


Weston LABARRE 
New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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INTERVIEWING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


By ANNETTE GARRETT 
Smith College School for Social Work 


Case workers, volunteers, and all those serving in civilian defense offices 
or information centers, have a vital interest in learning how to plan and carry 
through interviews that will be really helpful. 


Here are seven chapters on the * how 


’ 


’ of interviewing, plus nine chapters 


of case illustrations—from family agencies, a medical social service depart- 
ment, a child-placing agency, a Travelers’ Aid desk, a selective service 
investigation, a Civilian Defense Volunteer office, and others—with helpful 


discussion of the interviewers’ methods. 


Place your order now. 


PRICE $1.00 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


122 East 22d Street 


New York, N. Y. 


























SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 


The Effect of Newspaper Feature Articles 
on Referrals to a Child Guidance Clinic. 
\pidibhinwenndwebanien Frances Vaughan 


Resistance and Anxiety as Factors in the 
Discontinuance of Child Guidance Treat- 
Re nee Marietta Karpe 


THE DIRECTOR- 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Academic Year Opens July, 1942 


SOCIAL WORK 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1942 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to X, $1 each 
Others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 
August 3 to 15, 1942 


SEMINAR IN ADVANCED Case Work Dis- 
CUSSING THE APPLICATION OF PsycHo- 
ANALYTIC THEORY TO SocriAL Case Work. 
Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss Beatrice 
Wajdyk. 


PsycHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
Supervision. Dr. Lewis B. Hill and 
Miss Florence Hollis. 


Case Work WITH CHILDREN. Dr. Robert 
Waelder and Mrs. Margaret W. Millar. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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SIX NEW PAMPHLETS —— 


VOLUNTEERS FOR FAMILY SERVICE 

Describes how volunteers can be trained and used for community service on the 

home front. Contains the following chapters: Our Common Desire to Serve, 

Planning a Volunteer Program, Volunteer Service on Boards, Volunteer Service on 

Committees, Individual Jobs for Volunteers, Conclusion, Bibliography. 96 pages. 
Price, 65¢ (10 copies, $5.00) 





PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF CIVILIAN MORALE 

Prepared by the Military Mobilization Committee of the American Psychiatric 
Association to be used as a basis for instructing civilian defense workers. Includes: 
Experiences of Other Countries during Wartime; Social Institutions during Periods 
of Stress; Anxiety and Its Control; Morale and Its Control; Fatigue and Its Control. 
64 pages. Price, 50¢ (10 copies, $4.00) 





LETTERS FROM AN ENGLISH SOCIAL WORKER IN WARTIME 
Excerpts from the letters of B. E. Astbury, General Secretary of the London 
Charity Organisation Society, that give a vivid first-hand account of the new 
family problems arising in England and the new challenges presented to a social 
agency. 27 pages, mimeographed. Price, 35¢ 


INTAKE POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

Nine articles reprinted from THE FAMILY that stress the importance of, and 
methods of clarifying, the client's problem and determining how the agency can 
help. 56 pages. Price, 50¢ (10 copies, $4.00) 


PRACTICE OF CASE WORK IN PUBLIC AGENCIES 
Seven articles reprinted from THE FAMILY, describing the experiences of various 
public agencies in case work. 48 pages. Price, 50¢ (10 copies, $4.00) 





FIELD SUPERVISION OF CASE WORK STUDENTS 

Six articles reprinted from THE FAMILY that describe the content of field super- 
vision in a public agency, a child-placing agency, a private family agency, a 
child guidance clinic, and in medical social work. 36 pages. 


Price, 40¢ (10 copies $3.50) 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
122 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me material checked above. | enclose $___._.___- (stamps or check—not cash) 
On orders under $1.00 please add 5¢ for postage. 
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